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The New Europe 


T is.a part of courage and true hope to look. forward from 
[-= the blackest of situations and to prepare for a brighter 

future. In the midst of war we recognize that it is our 
duty to plan for peace. It is not enough to make sacrifices 
for victory ; it is not sufficient to win the war, if we are going 
to lose the future peace, or at least to fritter away—through 
our unreadiness—its opportunities. The war of 1914—1918 
was glibly designated ‘‘the war to end war.”’ This time, bit- 
ter experience has made us more modest, and we would, if 
challenged, speak of the present struggle as a war ‘‘to in- 
augurate a just and a lasting peace.’’ Great Britain’s war 
aims may not have been defined in every detail, but they are 
sufficiently clear and sufficiently well known. She is fighting 
to resist aggression and to defeat the aggressor. It is obvious 
that, until this has been achieved, there is no chance of a 
new and better order: but, this once realized, once freedom 
is restored to the peoples now under the Nazi yoke, there will 
be an opportunity, possibly as never before, of bringing to- | 
gether the European nations in a common outlook and policy. 
This cannot, however, be effectively done unless we are, here 
and now, during the war, considering these future problems 
and planning intelligently for the future peace. In an admir- 
able leader, commented upon more fully elsewhere in this 


number, The Times (July 1st) reminded us of this obligation. 


The problem of the new European order is, it argued, the 
problem of every political organization : namely, how to com- 
bine individual liberty with the authority necessary for social 
cohesion. It foresaw that, if European civilization is to sur- 
vive, there will have to be ‘‘some measure of pooled resources 
and centralized control.’? But such a new concentration can- 
not be brought about merely by force : it must arise from ‘‘the 
creation of common loyalties and by a sense of common 
values.’ The Times leader continued by asserting that over 
the greater part of Western Europe ‘‘the common values for 
which we stand are known and prized.’’ This is, unhappily, 
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only true in part. These.“‘common values”’ have been for 
so long couched in nineteenth-century terms, in the spirit 
and phraseology of Liberalism and the old Capitalism. In 
this form they are widely known—this is correct—but they 
are not particularly prized : certain Continental countries have 
had unfortunate experience of them. These values—for 
example, democracy, freedom and equality—as The Times 
quite appropriately notes, must be divested of this antiquated 
setting which qualified and, in many respects, thoroughly 
distorted them. Let them be put back into their proper Chris- 
tian setting, and then you will have values that can be ap- 
preciated throughout Europe by such men as are of serious 
good will. 


The Nazi Variant 
HE Nazis have, of course, their own idea of the shape 
which a new Europe should take. This idea of theirs 

is not especially new (it is the common property of all ag- 

gressors) and it would most definitely not provide a better 

Europe. The Germans like to imagine themselves to be a 

Herrenvolk, that is, a people naturally superior to, and, there- 

fore, by a kind of natural right, the masters of their neigh- 

bours, They have remarkable qualities of work and endur- 
ance, organize excellently and submit patiently to the evils 
of over-organization : in the process they have to forfeit some- 
thing of the individuality, the independence of thought and 
of that instinct for personal freedom which most of their 
neighbours enjoy in a more marked degree than themselves. 
Though they flatter themselves that they are a Herrenvolk, 
they allow themselves to be too easily exploited by a handful 
of self-appointed Herren. Their present overlords pretend 
that they have a right to dominion over a large part of Europe, 
regardless of the liberties and the independence of smaller 
nations. That Germany, because of its numbers, its technical 
development, and its people’s qualities, is bound to exercise 

—under normal conditions—the greatest influence in Central 

Europe is perfectly clear, and embodies an historic truth. This 

does not mean, however, and cannot be permitted to mean, 

that they can violate the rights, and ruin the prosperity of 

Europe’s smaller peoples. Pope Pius XII, in his now famous 

Christmas address. to the College of Cardinals, is adamant on 

this point. One postulate of any just and honourable peace 
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is, he declared, ‘‘an assurance for all nations, great or small, 
powerful or weak, of their right to life and independence. The 
will of one nation to live must never mean the sentence of 
death passed upon another.’’ The presence in England of 
Polish, French, Czech, Dutch and Norwegian units is an 
indication that these people, where they are still free and able 
to voice their opinion, recognize that Britain stands for this 
right of theirs to life and independence as demanded by the 
Holy Father, whereas Germany definitely and deliberately 
denies this right to them. 


The Vatican Radio 


HE Vatican wireless station is not an official organ: 

the views it expresses are not necessarily those of the 
Holy Father. It does enjoy, however, a privileged position, 
and frequently it makes explicit comment upon what the Holy 
Father has said. Welcoming the new Bolivian Ambassador 
to the Holy See, who presented his credentials on August 
roth, Pius XII reminded him that, as the representative of a 
people, proud of the Catholic culture it had received from 
Europe, he would understand that ‘‘no true peace is possible 
for humanity redeemed by Christ outside the principles and 
standards proclaimed by the Gospel.’’ Commenting upon this 
statement for an American audience, a Vatican announcer 
broadcast as follows: ‘‘Those inseparable words, justice and 
charity, have figured as the centre of every Vatican reference 
to the war since September. It is thoroughly bad reporting 
to leave them out of the news, or to explain them away as 
mere embroidery. The Pope has never said that he wants 
mere tranquillity for himself, for the Catholic Church, or for 
the world.’? The Pope, continued the broadcast, knows per- 
fectly well that there are forms of tranquillity which differ 
only in degree from despotism and slavery, and that men and 
nations cannot live as brothers where they are compelled to 
live as slaves. Neither has the Holy Father ever suggested 
that, in this conflict, both sides are wrong, and that nothing 
will be solved by this war. On the contrary, ‘‘his constant 
prayer and hope have been that it will solve for a long time 
to come certain moral problems—two of them apostasy and 
State idolatry—which have driven Europe to arms,’’ There 
is such a thing, the message went on, as legitimate and noble 
defence against forces of injustice and unholiness. .. There 
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is no word or suggestion in any Papal exhortation of the past 
ten months to indicate that he desires that defence to be any- 
thing less than complete or victorious. Finally, concluded the 
announcer, the Pope is passionately interested in peace, but 
not in that shabby substitute for peace which consists in ab- 
sence of war. Peace is simply impossible without justice, and 
there is no hope of justice between nations without the dis- 
position to adjust mutual rights and claims by negotiation 
rather than by force of arms. 


Nazis Plan Already 

T is evident, from reports both from the Low Countries 

and the Balkans, that the Nazis are preparing to incor- 
porate those regions in their general scheme of Teutonic 
Lebensraum. Not only have Holland and Belgium been pil- 
laged of food stuffs and potential war material, but certain 
factories have been persuaded to continue production, whereas 
others are forced to cease work. In Belgium, for instance, the 
manufacture of bricks and cement is encouraged, while the 
motor-car industry has been closed down. Actually, the Dutch 
are displaying remarkable courage as well as patience, and 
they are quite certain that their one hope of re-emergence as 
a free people rests upon the victory of Britain. Among the 
Belgians, German propaganda has had, apparently, some tem- 
porary success. There is little of the passive resistance that 
was so effective during the War of 1914—1918: there has 
been, in fact, a large measure of co-operation with the in- 
vader. Signs are not wanting, however, which show that the 
German propaganda has seriously overreached itself, and 
King Leopold continues to regard himself as a prisoner of 
war, refusing firmly all association with the Nazis. As far 
as the Balkans are concerned, it is clearly the German inten- 
tion to dominate this region economically, and to exclude, as 
far as possible, the influence of any other Great Power. M. 
Gigurtu, the Rumanian Prime Minister, in a broadcast on 
August 9th, asserted that his country had for years been pur- 
suing a policy favourable to the Axis Powers, and that the 
aim of its latest efforts was to adapt itself to the realities of 
Europe to-day—language that at once betrays German pres- 
sure. Negotiations for the settlement of territorial and popu- 
lation problems are in process between Rumania and both 
Bulgaria and Hungary. The Hungarian conversations are 
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occasioning grave dissatisfaction among the Rumanian people 
with whom the Gigurtu Government is daily losing prestige 
and becoming positively unpopular. Early in August, the 
Iron Guard issued a manifesto, calling upon all Rumanians 
to awaken to the national danger and to recognize what Powers 
were attempting to impose conditions upon them, and which 
Power had no greedy appetite and had helped Rumania dur- 
ing the last War. Dr. Maniu, leader of the former Peasant 
Party, together with several prominent liberal politicians, 
published a similar manifesto with reference to the demands 
urged upon the country at the Munich and Salzburg meetings, 
and pointed out that even Hungary’s most moderate claims 
included the transference of a large number of people and the 
cession of Western Transylvania. It is clear that Germany’s 
attempt to arrange the future of these Balkan countries will 
arouse both resentment and opposition. 


The French Situation 


HE French situation remains ill-defined, and news from 

that country has to trickle through German-controlled 
channels. ~ Apathy and indifference are widespread. The 
people appear scarcely to understand the magnitude of defeat 
and its probable consequences. Vichy is crowded with 
refugees from the North and with surplus officers and hopeful 
careerists. There is a general tendency to dissociate oneself 
from recent Governments. Marshal Pétain is not looked upon 
with any enthusiasm, and M. Laval is definitely disliked. The 
trials at Riom have their element of farce as well as tragedy. 
Broadcasting from London on August 8th, General de Gaulle 
declared that the names of those guilty before God and before 
man of having desired war and who, besides, loudly pro- 
claimed it, were well enough known in all conscience: they 
were Hitler and Mussolini. In France, those responsible for 
the national disaster were the War Ministers and the High 
Military Commissioners who neglected, in spite of representa- 
tions, to remodel the French army. ‘‘I am convinced,’’ he 
concluded, ‘‘that at least two of these are at the present 
moment at the head of the self-styled Vichy Government.”’ 
The Times (August roth) put the matter very fairly when it 
wrote that no French statesman had any reason for feeling 
guilty about the declaration of war. That action ‘‘represented 
the highest and noblest instincts of a sorely divided country.”’ 
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France then redeemed her pledged word; kept faith with her 
ally ; came to the rescue of a small country brutally outraged ; 
and stood out for the defence of Europe’s ancient heritage 
against renascent barbarism. Some, at least, of the French 
papers are still not afraid to reflect this sober judgment. One 
of these, La Rocque, declared that ‘‘certain people maintain 
that our country need not have declared war last September ; 
it is false. The international situation and our engagements 
of honour forced us to do so. The real question is why our 
Government was not warned of our military inadequacy, or 
why it did not heed the warning.’’ The Dauphinois has in- 
sisted that, as opposed to Germany, ‘‘we still prefer the Gods 
of the Spirit . . . we do not need to follow foreign examples, 
our traditions are rich enough without adding alien ideals to 
them.” The Petit Journal has angered the Germans by de- 
claring that Frenchmen must remain the advance guard of 
Christian civilization. ‘‘We entered the war,’’ it wrote, ‘‘to 
defend Christian civilization against a conception of society 
which is preaching paganism.’’ In their deepest hour of dis- 
tress it is thus obvious—as it is matter for consolation—that 
many Frenchmen have not forgotten the reason why they 
fought, and the cause they were, in fact, upholding. 


That Catholic Bloc 

HERE is talk—we suspect that its inspiration, if Ger- 

man, is Dr. Goebbels or, if French, largely M. Laval— 
of a gradual rapprochement between Pétain’s France and 
Spain and Italy, with the intention of forming a Latin and 
Catholic political bloc. That a free France should associate 
itself with Spain and with an Italy purged of Nazi influences, 
would be an excellent thing. Had this been realized in the 
past, the present position of Europe might have been very 
different : Italy would have escaped that strong Nazi influ- 
ence, the Spanish war might not have occurred. We have 
for some time modestly argued that the true balance of Euro- 
pean power was to be found in an alignment of the Latin 
countries, with Britain in the background, against the twin 
totalitarianisms of Germany and Russia. But, at the moment, 
these references to a so-called Catholic bloc would appear to 
have their origin in propaganda rather than in Christian senti- 
ment. We are convinced that France will witness a Catholic 
revival ; indeed, such a revival has been gathering force and 
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momentum for the past ten years. Its roots are to be sought 
in the various Jewnesse movements, whether in industry and 
agriculture or among the academic and lettered classes, as 
also in the apostolic labours of the French clergy. When it 
manifests itself, it will owe its strength and influence to spiri- 
tual factors, and not to any measures of the Vichy Govern- 
ment. That Government contains some believing Catholics, 
but there are too many men of the type of MM. Bonnet and 
Laval associated with it to let us regard it as a likely instru- 
ment of Christian reform. Meanwhile, one of its latest actions 
shows us how thoroughly justified were the British naval 
operations against the French fleet. In a broadcast on August 
22nd, General de Gaulle accused the Vichy Government of 
betraying not merely France but the French Empire as well. 
Eight hundred aeroplanes, the mainstay of French colonial 
defence, were being sent from Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia 
to Istres, near Marseilles, and placed at the disposal of the 
Germans. We recall the four hundred captured Nazi airmen 
returned to the enemy, regardless of Britain’s rights. It is 
not difficult to surmise what would have been the ultimate 
destination of the French warships had Britain not taken the 
inevitable precautions. 


The Spanish Position 

LEADING aarticle in The Times (August 15th) notes 
Awith satisfaction what it considers to be an improvement 
in the Spanish outlook. May we add that we, too, note with 
satisfaction a tendency in the British Press to write more sym- 
pathetically and more sensibly about Spain. The British 
Government was reasonably neutral throughout the Spanish 
War: the British Press was, unfortunately, anything but 
neutral—a fact which Spaniards cannot be expected at once 
to forget. What is worse is a second fact that Spain has had 
a far less favourable press in this country than had Italy be- 
fore its entry into the war. However, The Times now em- 
phasizes the importance of the recent Spanish-Portuguese 
protocol in which the two countries agreed to take common 
measures to safeguard their mutual interests and to ward off 
any threat to their independence or integrity. Portugal’s 
signature to that protocol should convince us that the two 


countries are perfectly conscious of the direction from which . 


that threat is likely to arise. Dr. Salazar’s influence in Spain 
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is very high, and Dr. Salazar has more than once affirmed his 
loyalty to the Portuguese understanding with Great Britain. 
The influences which seek to impose a belligerent policy on 
Spain—so the leading article assures us—are strong, but they 
should not be over-estimated. The Italians who fought in 
Spain earned little respect and little liking. The German 
troops were efficient and appreciated, but the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact, with the obvious collaboration of Bolsheviks and Nazis 
during the war, has bewildered the Spaniards and destroyed 
much of the German influence. Displays of German force 
along the Pyrenean frontier have been tactfully discouraged, 
and a proposed parade of German troops on Spanish terri- 
tory was cancelled by high authorities. Much of the Press 
remains, it is true, strongly Phalangist and not fully repre- 
sentative of Spanish opinion, and there is recent evidence of 
a difference of outlook between this Press and Government 
circles. With regret The Times remarks that ‘‘there is little 
knowledge in Spain-of the qualities and traditions of British 
democracy.’’ This is correct and unfortunate, but it has to 
be admitted that the behaviour of British pressmen and many 
British politicians during the Spanish struggle has not pre- 
sented those traditions to them in any attractive light. Finally, 
the article tells us that the Spaniard admires courage and 
doggedness. The R.A.F. and the Navy are showing him that 
they possess these qualities to the full, and it is interesting to 
discover from Madrid comments upon Mr. Churchill’s latest 
speech that Spain has been decidedly impressed by Britain’s 
grim determination, so admirably revealed in that fighting 
speech, by her calmly-planned arrangements for the blockade 
and a prolonged war, as also by the strengthening of her re- 
lations with the United States. 


Leon Trotsky 
HOUGH worsted by Stalin in the struggle for position 
and power, Leon Trotsky, whose death is reported from 

Mexico, remained always a sinister and incalculable figure. 

It has even been suggested that his quarrel with Stalin was 

not a genuine one, and that he was, in reality, an Ambassador- 

at-Large for Bolshevism : certain it is that, during his resi- 
dence in France, Communism grew apace. Born in 1879, in 

Southern Russia, under his true name of Lev Bronstein, and 

educated at Odessa, he was a revolutionary before he was 

twenty: from Russia he fled to join Lenin in London, but 
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later associated himself with the Menshevik or less radical 
group. In the 1905 revolution he became president of the 
first Soviet in St. Petersburg, was subsequently imprisoned 
and exiled to Siberia: he escaped thence, and lived till 1917 
in Austria, France and the United States. Returning to Rus- 
sia in that year, he rejoined the Bolsheviks and, with Lenin, 
was largely responsible for the successful coup of November, 
1917. As Commissar for Foreign Affairs he had to negotiate 
the severe Treaty of Brest-Litovsk; as Commissar for War 
he was the organizer of the Red Army, with its systematic 
espionage and terror. After Lenin’s death his influence be- 
gan to wane. His various offices were gradually taken from 
him : in 1927 he was expelled from the Communist Party and, 
two years afterwards, was sent into exile in Central Asia—an 
existence continued later on the Turkish island of Prinkipo, 
in France, Norway and Mexico. He was one of the most 
notorious of all revolutionaries, the advocate and organizer of 
terrorism, a man energetic and ruthless, but highly emotional 
and vain. He was one of the greatest forces for evil in his 
generation. 


Salute to the R.A.F. | 

HE exploits of the Royal Air Force during the past 

month have been magnificent. Their defence of Britain 
has been continuous, effective and heroic: the lightning war 
so often threatened by the Nazis has, for the time being, been 
converted into their lightning defeat. Rarely, as Mr. 
Churchill has so well remarked, has the safety of millions de- 
pended upon the gallantry and courage of a few hundreds of 
men. Their offensive raids upon German and German-oc- 
cupied territory have proved equally effective, and these have 
been conducted with complete regard for the rules of war. In- 
stances are on record, for example, of machines returning with 
their full load of bombs because the pilots were unable to 
identify their military target. The R.A.F. is every bit as 
deserving of Britain’s gratitude as is the Royal Navy: no 
higher compliment is possible than that. 


S.O.S. 


HIS familiar signal composes, incidentally, the initial 
letters of the new movement called, at the request of 
His Eminence Cardinal Hinsley, the Sword of the Spirit. Its 
purpose is to emphasize the important Christian issues that 
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are at stake in the present war, and to insist that no post-war 
settlement or reconstruction, whether social or international, 
can be just or permanent unless it be founded upon real Chris- 
tian principles and quickened with a living Christian spirit. 
It hopes to call attention to these principles by means of 
pamphlets and leaflets, in frequent lectures and through vari- 
ous study and discussion groups. And, throughout, it will 
lay stress upon the need for earnest Christian living as the 
necessary prerequisite for the application of Christian norms 
to public problems. ‘‘Christian is as Christian does’’ runs 
the old adage: it must be completed by a further sentence : 
‘Christian does if Christian is.’ A growth in individual 
Christian living, an increased knowledge and appreciation of 
Christian thought and standards—these are vital conditions 
for any re-Christianizing of society, within or between 
countries. It is to this cause that the new movement has 
modestly dedicated its efforts. 


Religious Education Agai 
HE TIMES continues to draw attention to the prob- 
lem of religious education in this country. On August 

26th it added a third to the two excellent leaders already de- — 
voted to this subject. ‘‘Unpreparedness for peace,’’ it de- 
clared, ‘‘may be nearly as dangerous as was unpreparedness 
for war.’’ This, it continued, was particularly true of Chris- 
tian education : ‘‘because Christianity is a creed based upon 
a knowledge of historical facts, its future mainly depends, 
not upon an amiable state of mind, but upon an educational 
system in which the teaching of these facts is given the fore- 
most place.’’ It remarked pointedly that the question had 
been ignored at the May meeting of the York Convocation 
and speedily shelved at that of Canterbury. There are, it. 
added, no signs of movement among the other Churches. 
Catholics will naturally resent their inclusion—if such inclu- 
sion be intended—in this general verdict, for the whole Catho- 
lic educational effort of the past fifty years has been based 
upon the principles which The Times now enunciates. But 
with this reservation, we thoroughly welcome this new leader 
which renews the demand that ‘‘Christian teaching shall be 
made fully available in all places of education supported by 
the State, and that it shall be given by duly qualified and 
believing teachers.” 
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NOTES ON TWO RECENT ARTICLES IN ‘‘THE TIMES”’ 


N July 1st The Times consecrated an editorial to our 
()= aims, under the title: ‘‘The New Europe.’”’ It 

aptly remarked that ‘“‘twenty years of disillusionment 
and crisis have . . . encouraged the cynic to see in the present 
war nothing more than a clash of rival imperialisms strug- 
gling for the mastery... Inexorable events have thrust into 
the background the discussions about war aims which were 
so popular in the first months of the war. .. Nevertheless, 
the British will to victory is still bound up with the convic- 
tion that our war aims stand on a different plane from those 
of the enemy, and that victory for our arms will point the way 
to a new social and international order in Europe.’’ Then 
the writer goes on to suggest that we should take advantage 
of the comparative lull in hostilities since the French collapse 
“to reflect a little on the issues for which we fight... We 
must digest the hard lessons of the war as it goes on; and 
these lessons have not all been military.’’ 

Now, the clear thinking contained in the subsequent para- 
graphs may not have been written under any conscious in- 
fluence from Catholic sources, but it, none the less, contains 
much of Catholic social teaching, and it is refreshing to find 
this in one of our most influential daily papers. It might well 
offer a point of contact for social co-operation between Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics, such as is sincerely longed for by 
many, as instanced in recent correspondence in The Catholic 
Herald on the conversion of England, and in various calls to, 
and programmes of, the Christian Social Order. 

That this article of The Times may well provide a stepping- 
stone to such a united effort can be seen by comparing its 
main points with the teaching of the Holy See and of our 
own Catholic bishops. We refer especially to the first En- 
cyclical of the present Holy Father and to the Five Peace 
Points in his Christmas address, since these are more closely 
concerned with the situation of to-day. 

The Times article reminds us that we must avoid any excur- 
sion into an airy Utopia. We must build our ‘‘Utopia,”’ as 
Lord Halifax has said, on foundations which themselves will 
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be well laid and solid. Five main points are then proposed 
for our consideration. They may be summarized as follows : 

(1) . . . Though national independence for every State is 
essential, absolute but unarmed neutrality is an impossibility. 
On the economic plane, unity and not rivalry is more indis- 
pensable than ever. 

(2) This leads to the question of ‘‘Federal Union.’’ In 
spite of its shortcomings, it appears to be the only way ‘‘to 
combine individual liberty with the authority necessary for 
social cohesion.’’ ‘‘Some measure of pooled resources and 
centralized control is necessary for the survival of European 
civilization.’ 

(3) Yet ‘“‘this concentration cannot be achieved by power 
alone, but only by the creation of common loyalties and by a 
sense of common values.’’ These the Nazi and Fascist theories 
are incapable of producing. 

(4) Actually ‘‘over the greater part of Western Europe, the 
common values for which we stand are known and prized.’’ 
But we must take care not to define these values in purely nine- 
teenth-century terms. They are democracy (with the right 
to live decently); freedom (but not individualism) ; equality 
(but not liberalism) ; economic reconstruction (with equitable 
distribution and not extreme capitalism). In a word, the 
problem is at once social and international. 

(5) Finally, ‘‘no post-war settlement can ignore the role of 
the United States of America.’’ 

It will be valuable, we think, to study this article in some 
detail, and to compare these five points, in which its main con- 
tentions have been summarized, with extracts from recent 
Catholic documents. It would seem that the best way of 
seeing the points of resemblance—and, on occasions, of differ- 
ence—is to print these points from The Times and the pas- 
sages from Catholic documents in parallel columns. 


Times”’ CATHOLIC TEACHING 
(1) ‘‘One of the hardest, yet (1) a. ‘*The nations, despite a 


most certain, of these [lessons] 
has been the bankruptcy of the 
principle of neutrality as prac- 
tised by weak and relatively 
unarmed European States. This 
country abates, and will abate, 
nothing of its traditional sup- 
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difference of development due to 
diverse conditions of life and of 
culture, are not destined to 
break the unity of the human 
race, but rather to enrich and 
embellish it by the sharing of 
their own peculiar gifts and by 
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port of the right of small 
nations to pursue and cherish, 
in security and independence, 
their own way of life. But the 
conception of the small national 
unit, not strong enough for an 


active role in international poli- 


tics, but enjoying all the prero- 
gatives and responsibilities of 
sovereignty, has been rendered 
obsolete by modern armaments 
and the scope of modern war- 
fare. The freedom and self- 
government of national com- 
munities in Europe will need 
other defences and a broader 
foundation in the future. , .”’ 


that reciprocal interchange of 
goods which can be possible 
and efficacious only when a 
mutual love and a lively sense 
of charity unite all the sons of 
the same Father and all those 
redeemed by the same Blood.’’ 
(‘‘Summi Pontificatus’’: Eng- 
lish version, ‘‘Darkness over 
the Earth.’’) 


b. ‘‘A fundamental postu- 
late of any just and honourable 
peace is an assurance for all 
nations great or small, power- 
ful or weak, of their right to 
life and independence. The will 
of one nation to live must never 
mean the sentence of death 
passed upon another. When 
this equality of rights has been 
destroyed, attacked, or threa- 
tened, order demands that re- 
paration shall be made, and the 
measure and extent of that re- 
paration is determined, not by 
the sword nor by the arbitrary 
decision of self-interest, but by 
the rules of justice and recipro- 
cal equity.’’ (First of the Pope’s 
Peace Points.) 


c. ‘‘The maxims of human 
wisdom require that in any re- 
organization of international 
life all parties should learn a 
lesson from the failures and de- 
ficiencies of the past. Hence in 
creating or reconstructing inter- 
national institutions which have 
so high a mission and such diffi- 
cult and grave responsibilities, 
it is important to bear in mind 
the experience gained from the 
ineffectiveness or imperfections 
of previous institutions of the 


_ kind. Human frailty renders it 
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(2) ‘‘Economics reinforce the 
same lesson. Europe can no 
longer afford a multiplicity of 
economic units, each maintain- 
ing its independent economic 
system behind a_ barbed-wire 
entanglement of tariffs, quotas, 
exchange restrictions, and bar- 
ter agreements. Probably the 
gravest error of the last peace 
settlement was that it encour- 
aged disintegration at a time 
when integration was already a 
crying need. The new order in 
Europe must seek to create new 
ties, not to dissolve old ones; 
to build, not to break up. 


(3) ‘‘The United States of 
Europe suggests a transatlan- 
tic analogy which has little or 
no application to modern 
Europe. Federation is a com- 
plicated constitutional form of 
proved value in certain condi- 
tions. . . . There is a danger 


that exponents of a new Euro- 
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difficult, not to say impossible, 
to foresee every contingency 
and guard against every danger 
at the moment in which treaties 
are signed; passion and bitter 
feeling are apt to be still rife. 
Hence in order that a peace may 
be honourably accepted and 
in order to avoid arbitrary 
breaches and unilateral inter- 
pretations of treaties, it is of 
the first importance to erect 
some juridical institution which 
shall guarantee the loyal and 
faithful fulfilment of the condi- 
tions agreed upon, and which 
shall, in case of recognized 
need, revise and correct them.’’ 
(Third Peace Point.) 


(2) ‘“‘A disposition in fact of 
the divinely sanctioned natural 
order divides the human race 
into social groups, nations or 
states, which are mutually inde- 
pendent in organization and in 
the direction of their internal 
life. But for all that, the human 
race is bound together by reci- 
procal ties, moral and juridical, 
into a great commonwealth 
directed to the good of all 
nations and ruled by special 
laws which protect its unity 
and promote its prosperity.”’ 
(‘‘Summi Pontificatus.’’) 


(3) ‘‘It is much to be desired 
that all States, putting aside 
mutual suspicion, should unite 
in one league, or rather a sort 
of family of peoples, calculated 
both te maintain their own in- 
dependence and safeguard the 
order of human society. What 
specially, amongst other rea- 
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pean order may bring discredit 
on what is fundamentally sound 
by investing it in a wholly un- 
real atmosphere of constitution- 
mongering. . . . But the an- 
archic tendencies of laissez-faire 
are as obsolete internationally 
as they are in domestic politics. 
Some measure of pooled re- 
sources and centralized control 
is necessary for the survival of 
European civilization. 


(4) ‘*This concentration can- 
not be achieved by power alone, 
but only by the creation of com- 
mon loyalties and by a sense of 
common values. It is here that 
our war aims are sharply dis- 
tinguished from those of the 
dictators, here that the struggle 
takes the form of a basic moral 
issue. Nazism and Fascism, 
being particularist doctrines, 
are sterile. They cannot create 
common values. . .’” 
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sons, calls for such an associa- 
tion of nations, is the need 
generally recognized of making 
every effort to abolish or reduce 
the enormous burden of the 
military expenditure which 
States can no longer bear, in 
order to prevent these disas- 
trous wars or at least to remove 
the danger of them as far as 
possible. So would each nation 
be assured not only of its inde- 
pendence but also of the integ- 
rity of its territory within its 
frontiers.’’ (Benedict XV in the 
Encyclical ‘‘Pacem Dei Munus 
Pulcherrimum,’’ 1920, cf. ‘‘The 
Pope and the People,’’ p. 228.) 


(4) ‘‘It is a marvellous vision, 
which makes us see the human 
race in the unity of one common 
origin in God: ‘One God and 
Father of all, and in us all’ 
(Eph. iv, 6); in the unity of 
nature which in every man is 
equally composed of material 
body and spiritual, immortal 
soul; in a common dwelling- 
place, the earth, of the re- 
sources of which all men can by 
natural right avail themselves, 
to sustain and develop life; in 
the possession of a common 
supernatural end, God Himself, 
to Whom all should tend; in 
the unity of means, enabling 
us to reach that end at 
last.’’ (‘‘Summi Pontificatus.’’) . 

‘‘Where the dependence of 
human right upon the divine is 
denied, appeal is made only to 
some insecure idea of a merely 
human authority, and an auto- 
nomy is claimed which rests 
only upon a utilitarian morality. 
Here human law itself justly 
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(5) Common values ; 

a. “If we speak of demo- 
cracy, we do not mean a demo- 
cracy which maintains the right 
to vote but forgets the right to 
work and the right to live. 


b. “‘If we speak of freedom, 
we do not mean a rugged indi- 
vidualism which excludes social 
organization and economic 


planning. 


c. “If we speak of equality, 


we do not mean a political 


forfeits the moral force which 
is the essential condition for its 
acknowledgment and also for 
the demands it makes for sacri- 
fice.’’ (Ibid.) 


(5) 

a. ‘‘The preservation of life 
is the bounden duty of one and 
all, and to be wanting therein 
is a crime. It necessarily fol- 
lows that each one has a natural 
right to procure what is re- 
quired to live; and the poor can 
procure that in no other way 
than by what they earn through 
their work.’’ (‘‘Rerum Nov- 
arum,’’ cf. ‘‘The Pope and the 


People,”’ p. 157-) 


b. ‘‘No one of good will and 
vision will think of refusing the 
State, in the exceptional condi- 
tions of the world of to-day, 
correspondingly wider and ex- 
ceptional rights to meet the 
popular needs. But even in such 
emergencies the moral law, es- 
tablished by God, demands that 
the lawfulness of each such 
measure and its real necessity 
be scrutinized with the greatest 
rigour according to the stan- 
dards of the common good. 

‘In any case, the more bur- 
densome the material sacrifices 
demanded of the individual and 
of the family by the State, the 
more must the rights of con- 
science be held sacred and in- 
violable. Goods, blood it can 
demand; it may never demand 
the soul redeemed by God.”’ 
(‘‘Summi Pontificatus.’’) 


c. ‘Once the bitterness and 
the cruel strife of the present 
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equality nullified by social and 
economic privilege. 


d. ‘‘If we speak of economic 
reconstruction, we think less of 
maximum production (though 
this too will be required) than 
of equitable distribution. .. . 
The European house cannot be 
put in order unless we put our 
own house in order first. The 
new order cannot be based on 
the preservation of privilege, 
whether the privilege be that of 
a country, of a class, or of an 
individual.’’ 
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shall have ceased, the new order 
of the world, of national and 
international life, must rest no 
longer om the quicksands of 
changing and ephemeral stan- 
dards that depend only on the 
selfish interests of groups. and 
individuals.’’ (Ibid.) 


d. ‘‘In conformity with Chris- 
tian principles, economic power 
must be subordinated to human 
welfare, both individual and 
social; social incoherence and 
class-conflict must be replaced 
by corporate unity and organic 
function; ruthless competition 
must give way to just and rea- 
sonable state regulation; sordid 
selfishness must be superseded 
by social justice and charity. 
Then only can we eliminate the 
twin evils of insufficiency and 
insecurity, and establish the 
divine plan of a brotherhood of 
man under the fatherhood of 
God.’’ (American Bishops’ 
statement on ‘‘The Church 
and Social Reconstruction,’’ 
§ 65.) 

“Among ourselves there 
should be such searching of 
hearts as will ensure that per- 
sonal and social justice will 
bring us real peace within our 


-own coasts. As long as selfish 


regard for private interests 
overrules the common good, as 
long as our fellow men are 
looked upon by any individual 
or group as mere cogs in the 
industrial wheels, so long that 
peace which is the fruit of jus-. 
tice tempered with charity will 
be absent from our shores. The 
enormous sacrifices we already 
have to make should not pre- 
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vent us from striving to secure 
employment and decent living 
conditions for all. No victory 
abroad will compensate for un- 
happiness and strife at home 
either now or in the years after 
the war.’’ (Card. Hinsley in 
**The Sword of the Spirit.’’) 


This examination of sentences from The Times, and ex- 
tracts from recent Catholic documents, will, we trust, have 
served a useful’ purpose. On August 5th there appeared a 
further leader which emphasized once again the need of a 
far-sighted peace policy, social as well as international : and 
it was considered vital that we should prepare this programme 
now, even while we are still at war. This second contribution 
may be briefly analysed as follows : 

I. ‘‘This war carries within it a clash of social orders and 
social purposes. . . The streams of social and international 
policy have mingled.”’ 

_ II. ‘. .. Not all the demands of war economy, which have 

already revolutionized many of our ways of life and thought, 
will come to an end at the moment when the cease-fire is 
sounded. . .”’ 

III. ‘‘. . . The first step towards the creation of a new 
European order will be to feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, and to house the homeless. . . The old motto ‘To 
each according to his needs’ is the only criterion which can 
be applied. .. Great Britain, in tackling the problem of her 
own reconstruction, will become the natural leader in the re- 
construction of Europe. . .”’ 

IV. ‘‘Another capital problem cannot be avoided. . . Great 
Britain cannot assume the position marked out for her at the 
end of the war as the leader of Europe, cannot even remain 
for long a Great Power, if she loses her faith to reproduce her 
stock. . .”’ 

V. ‘No British Government can afford indefinitely to have 
a war policy and nothing else. .. Democracy is already show- 
ing that it can plan for the needs of war as decisively as dic- 
tatorship—and that without sacrifice of the essentials of free- 
dom. It must show the same capacity to plan for the needs 


of peace.’’ 
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Two of these points seem more specially worthy of com- 
parison with Catholic teaching, namely : 


TimeEs’’ 


a. ‘‘The experience of Europe 
after Versailles proved that no 
political superstructure will en- 
dure, however noble the ideas 
which inspired it, if the social 
and economic foundations have 
not been well and truly laid. The 
rapidity of recovery after the 
war will depend-everywhere on 
the right distribution of re- 
sources. 


b. ‘‘Some five years hence, 
according to predictions as cer- 
tain as statistics can make 
them, the population of Great 


Britain will become stationary. 


and then begin slowly to fall. 
The economic consequences of 
a declining population may be 
debated by economists. The 
psychological consequences are 
less doubtful. . . 


CATHOLIC TEACHING 


The fundamental require- 
ment of the social question is 
‘‘that the riches, created for all 
men by God, should reach all 
according to equity, justice ac- 
companied by charity directing 
this distribution. . . God... 


does not want some to possess 
an excess of earthly riches and 
others to be in extreme poverty 
to such an extent that they lack 
things necessary to life... . 
(Pius XII: ‘‘Sertum Laetitiae,’’ 
Nov., 1939.) 


b. . . Amongst the bless- 
ings of marriage, the child holds 
the first place. And indeed the 


Creator of the human race Him- 


self, who in His goodness 
wished to use men as His 
helpers in the propagation of 
life, taught this when, institut- 
ing marriage in Paradise, He 
said to our first parents, and 
through them to all future 
spouses: ‘Increase and multiply 
and fill the earth.’* As St. 
Augustine so admirably deduces 
from the words of the holy 
Apostle St. Paul to Timothy’ 
when he says: ‘The Apostle 
himself is therefore a witness 
that marriage is for the sake 


of generation: I wish, he says, 


young girls to marry. And, as 
if someone said to him, Why?, 
he immediately adds: To bear 
children, to be mothers of 
families.’’’* (“Casti Connubii,’’ 
C.T.S. edition, p. 6.) 


St. Bono Coniug.,”’ cap. 24, n. 32. 
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So much for our examination of these parallel columns. 
They will have shown, we trust, that much of the serious 
thinking of men to-day is inspired by a spirit, and guided by 
principles, that are not far removed from Christianity. But 
throughout these Times articles there is one noticeable omis- 
sion, and it is an omission which goes far to nullify their 
otherwise admirable suggestions and ideas. There is little 
or no emphasis upon the spiritual basis of reconstruction. We 
need not stress this further for the moment, and may well 
conclude with the remarkable fifth Peace Point of the Pope’s 
Christmas address. _ It is so true of all reform and reconstruc- 
tion, however loftily conceived. 


Even the best and most detailed réggiiabicias will be im- 
perfect and foredoomed to failure unless the peoples and 
those who govern them submit willingly to the influence 
of that spirit which alone can give life, authority, and 
binding force to the dead letter of international agree- 
ments. They must develop that sense of deep and keen 
responsibility which measures and weighs human statutes 
according to the sacred and inviolable standards of the 
law of God; they must cultivate that hunger and thirst 
after justice which is proclaimed as a beatitude in the 
Sermon on the Mount and which supposes as its natural 
foundation the moral virtue of justice; they must be 
guided by that universal love which is the compendium 

_and most general expression of the Christian ideal, and 
which, therefore, may serve as a common ground also 
for those who have not the blessing of sharing the same 
Faith with us. 

GABRIEL SLATER, A.A. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,300 weeds, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
‘‘Month,”’ if accepted. 

Literary Communications, Exchanges, and Books for Review should be 
addressed to The Editor of ‘‘The Month,’’ 114 Mount Street, London, W.1, 
and not to the Publishers: Business Communications to The Manager, 
Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W.15, 
(14s. per annum post free). 


‘THE MONASTIC ORDER IN 
ENGLAND 


HE student of medieval monasticism has in the past 

suffered from one grave disability. Almost without 

exception the text-books and manuals with which he 
was confronted represented ex parte statements. On the one 
side stood the anti-Catholic propagandists, versed by long ex- 
perience in the denigration of the Middle Ages and quite 
ignorant of Catholic doctrine or the impact of the Church on 
medieval society. On the other side were ranged the roman- 
ticists who, owing much to Ruskin and William Morris and 
the pseudo-Gothic of the nineteenth century, saw a golden 
age introduced by William the Conqueror and obliterated by 
Henry VIII. The Catholic scholars who escaped entirely 
from this contagion of party bias were few in number. The 
temptation to ‘“‘take sides’’ over the Middle Ages was too 
strong for most of them, and historical scholarship suffered 
badly in consequence. 

Our own generation, which has witnessed the rise of the 
crudest ‘‘ideologies’’ and myths, has, strangely enough, seen 
the triumph of the ‘“‘scientific’’ school of history. Amidst 
many prosy and unimaginative writers, certain first-class his- 
torians stand out as interpreters of the true lights and shades 
of the Middle Ages. In the particular field of monastic studies, 
three eminent non-Catholic scholars, Professors A. Hamilton. 
Thompson and Eileen Power, and Dr. Rose Graham, have 
contributed much to this general enlightenment; and we all 
stand indebted to the immense erudition of Dom Ursmer Ber- 
liére and Dom Louis Gougaud. 

Dom David Knowles, in this magisterial work now before 
us, so reminiscent of the best Maurist scholarship, issues a 
salutary warning against “‘the siren voice of romanticism. 
Few indeed who have written with sympathy of the monks of 
medieval England have wholly escaped the spells of that old 
enchantress, who has known so well how by her magic of 
word and brush to scatter the golden mist of the unreal over 
the generations of the past.’’ * His work is characterized by a 


1 Cambridge University Press. Price, 45s. n. Pp. xix, 764. 1940. 
Pp. 692—693. 
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sober realism and couched in a prose of matchless beauty. 
With Dom David Knowles as our guide, the period 943— 
1215 lives again before our eyes in all its vicissitudes, all its 
galaxy of great and holy men, its splendid triumphs and its 
tragic failures. In the judgment of the present writer, the 
most admirable quality in an altogether admirable book is the 
exquisite sense of balance possessed by the author in treating 
of the different and often sharply contrasted phases of English 
monasticism. It is possible, perhaps, to capture an echo of 
this resolute, unswerving judgment by a series of selected 
quotations. : 

In the first place, we are shown the arrival of St. Augustine 
and his monks bent on the conversion of England. The scene 
is rapidly switched to the north of England, to Aidan and 
Lindisfarne and the Celtic achievement. There follows the 
mature achievement of Benedict Biscop and the Venerable 
Bede, of Aldhelm and of Boniface. Then the Danes swoop — 
down upon the English countryside, bringing dereliction and 
ruin in their wake. The bright flame of English monasticism 
becomes but a feeble flicker, and all but passes from our island. 
King Alfred is able to state in 871 that he cannot call to mind 
_ a single man south of the Thames who is able to follow the 
Mass in Latin or translate a letter from Latin into English. 

At this moment of dire peril for the Christian civilization of 
England, three men came upon the scene armed with a power- 
ful instrument of regeneration, the Regularis Concordia, a rule 
conceived in the full spirit of St. Benedict. These three men 
were Dunstan, Ethelwold and Oswald, a ‘‘great triumvirate’’ 
of divers gifts. By their joint efforts the monastic life of this 
country was restored and, where confusion had reigned, regu- 
lar observance and a high artistic and literary culture now held 
sway. Of the three personalities, Dunstan stands out by virtue | 
of spiritual qualities of a rare order. ‘‘The sympathetic, re- 
ceptive nature which in his early manhood made him the 
friend and guide of so many varied characters, the unshakable 
strength of his later years which made him to the end the 
master even of Ethelwold, the wisdom and statesmanship 
which enabled him to be the counsellor and friend of succes- 
sive kings and one of the creators of a united England, the 
gift of artistic creation of the highest order which is perhaps 
the most remarkable of all his gifts, and, finally, the mature 
sanctity which in his later years transcended and superseded 
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his other activities and characteristics—all these, revealed to 
us in this way or that, make of Dunstan a figure of singular 
attractiveness, whose final and lasting impression is one, not 
of brilliance, but of a calm and mellow light.’” 

The reform movement, of which Dunstan was the spear- 
head, reached its climax in the last five years of Edgar’s reign. 
Then the landscape was once more darkened by a fresh on- 
slaught of the Danish hordes. Monastic life still continued, 
but with diminished fervourand in an alien atmosphere. Wulf- 
stan at Worcester and Aethelwig at Evesham stand ——— as 
beacon-lights in the gathering dusk. 

For a second time monasticism in England wntbebwibet an 
astonishing rebirth. The Norman conquerors were in posses- 
sion of that rich continental culture which drew inspiration 
and life from the Hildebrandine reform. A genius of the 
first order, Lanfranc, of Pavia, was abbot of Caen and the 
Conqueror’s right-hand man in the re-organization of the 
Church in England. A systematic plantation of Norman 
abbots and monks in English monasteries served to imbue the 
religious houses of this country with a new and vigorous life. 
But ‘‘there was no clean sweep; in 1073 there were still a 
dozen English abbots ruling in the twenty odd houses of 
which we have complete records, and eight of these were still 
alive in 1083, but in the year of the Conqueror’s death there 
were only three English abbots’ still ruling, and only one of 
these saw the next year out.’’ * Of the Norman monasteries 
which are known to have supplied the English houses with 
rulers during the reign of William I, Jumiéges stands first 
with no less than six abbots. - Fécamp, Mont St. Michel and 
Caen each supplied three abbots. Most influential of all the 
Norman monasteries was Bec which, ‘‘besides Lanfranc, gave 
wo bishops to Rochester during the Conqueror’s reign, be- 
sides a prior (subsequently abbot of Battle) and a number of 
monks to Christ Church and a contingent for the foundation 
of Rochester. In after years, besides two more Archbishops 
of Canterbury and a number of abbots, Bec founded the Abbey 
of Chester and helped to re-organize that of Colchester ; in all, 
during the reign of William I and his two sons, the Caen-Bec 
society provided some fifteen heads of houses for England, 
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besides bishops, and if our information were complete, this 
figure could probably be increased considerably.’’ * 

Just as Dunstan had led the reform movement under Edgar, 
Lanfranc towered above other prelates in the Norman church, 
as the strong massive architecture of that age eclipses previ- 
ous styles. ‘‘Wisdom,’’ Dom David tells us, ‘‘was the quality 
that seemed most to distinguish Lanfranc in the eyes of his 
contemporaries, and by wisdom they perhaps understood that 
elevation of mind and calm foresight which enabled him to 
impose order upon men and institutions, for great as was his 
reputation as theologian even his own age realized that his 
disciples, rather than his writings, were his best monument. 
. . + There is something Roman in his character and mind; a 
clarity, an order, a keenness, a granite strength... Gilbert 
Crispin, who knew him intimately, speaks of his loving-kind- 
ness, and we have the most weighty testimony to his benignity 
at Christ Church, Canterbury, and to the fatherly care with 
which he ruled his English monks. He noticed at once if one 
was sad, spoke to him immediately and elicited the reason. It 
was by love, not by force, that he accomplished the necessary 
reforms, for he was a most skilled ruler of the hearts of men.’” 
Lanfranc extended that system of cathedral monasteries, 
which was almost peculiar to England in the middle ages. The 
dual control of bishop and prior proved, on the whole, to be 
a happy partnership, and the most flourishing life persisted in 
one at least of these cathedral monasteries, Christ Church, 
Canterbury, right until the eve of the Dissolution. 

The third great landmark in English religious history be- 
fore the Fourth Lateran Council and the coming of the friars 
is the Cistercian movement, which swept across Europe like a 
hurricane in the twelfth century. One man, Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, is primarily responsible for this remarkable diffusion. 
The unique spiritual gifts of St. Bernard, combined with his 
outstanding capacity for organizaton, served to place the 
Cistercian Order in the forefront of that movement for a new 
simplicity and austerity of life which had captivated the best 
minds of the age. In its simple, clear outlines, the Carta 
Caritatis perfectly expressed this craving for simplicity, and 
gave an organization, at once durable and flexible, to the new 
order of white monks. Dom David Knowles has some pene- 
trating remarks to make on “‘the perfect suitability of the Cis- 
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tercian way to the social and economic needs of the early 
twelfth century.’ Colonization on a grand scale and the 
clearing of waste and forest land were undertaken by the Cis- 
tercians as part of their policy of occupying desolate sites 
remote from human habitation. The story of the foundation 
and early history of the great Cistercian abbeys of Yorkshire 
is one of the most fascinating in all medieval history. Nor 
does the subsequent achievement of the Cistercians in the field 
of agriculture lack any of that dramatic quality which we asso- 
ciate with the origins of the order. Chroniclers delight in tell- 
ing how these white monks settled in deserted valleys to pur- 
sue a life of prayer and solitude and by assiduous labour con- 
verted the waste places into large sheep-runs. The active part 
played by the Cistercians in the wool trade of medieval Eng- 
land is familiar to all students of history. 

Mr. T. A. M. Bishop has recently shown, in an article which 
seems to have escaped Dom David,’ what an active contribu- 
tion the Cistercians, and to a lesser extent the Augustinians 
and Gilbertine Canons, made to the arable cultivation of 
Yorkshire. These religious orders increased their holdings 
by way of assarting waste land and, in particular, by forming 
large consolidated arable farms known as granges (grangiae) 
at a distance of some three to thirty miles from the monastic 
establishment. The process of creating granges reached its 
culminating point in the second half of the thirteenth century. 
The large arable farms of the monastic orders in Yorkshire, 
varying in size from 100 to 1,000 acres, stood out in contrast 
to the lay tenements of the countryside, usually represented 
by arable strips in the open fields. Their consolidated and 
nucleated character represented a distinct advance in agricul- 
tural technique, leaving room for experiment and initiative 
on the part of the conversi or laybrothers, who occupied and 
worked these farms in the heyday of Cistercian monasticism. 
The work of the Cistercians in Yorkshire in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries may even be said to anticipate the 
whole subsequent development of English agriculture. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that too long an interval will 
not pass before Dom David Knowles’ second and concluding 
volume on English medieval epeercers aera sees the light of 


1 P. 680. 
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day. All the problems that were later to baffle episcopal visi- 
tors and General Chapters are seen in embryo in the twelfth 
century. Increasing complexity in household and estate ad- 
ministration is the keynote to the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and the fifteenth sees the monks subside, to a large 
extent, into the position of rentiers, country gentlemen living 
on an expanding rent-roll. | But spiritual movements were 
afoot all the time, even if the pulse of monastic life sometimes 
beat slowly. It calls for an historian of Dom David Knowles’ 
calibre to illuminate these dark places and to do for the later 
Middle Ages what he has already achieved so successfully for 
an earlier and less complex period. eta: & alee 


“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


Once more we must thank all our readers who continue to 
help the Forwarding Scheme. This work is being appreciated 
even more keenly by missionaries in isolated outposts as the war 
progresses, and we have had letters from a number so placed 
who say that the news they get in THE Month is the only news of 
European affairs they ever see, and ask us to tell readers, who 
so generously make it possible for them to receive our periodical, 
something of what it means to them. One French Father, doing 
heroic. work among the lepers in Central Africa, says, as a 
Frenchman, after what has happened in France, he feels almost 
ashamed to write to a British subject, and he goes on to say that 
since that catastrophe he has had nothing whatever either in the 
way of letters or papers from his own country, and cannot hope 
to get any. ‘‘Therefore,’’ he adds, ‘‘you can perhaps under- 
stand something of the gratitude I feel to the reader who has so 
generously provided me with a subscription for THE MonTH, so 
that there is not even the delay in its reaching me that there would 
be if someone most kindly sent me on their own copy when read. 
It is the only link I have with Europe now.’’ 

We have still a long waiting list, and we would once again 
beg any who can possibly do so to provide a Montu for the 
missions, preferably by giving a subscription for the year, or 
failing that, sending on their own copy when read. By giving 
a direct subscription, the unavoidable delay that now occurs in 
transit is appreciably lessened. 

Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month’’ to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, 
‘The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 114 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for ‘‘ The Month,”’ 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 
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WILLIAM BECKFORD AND THE 
FAITH 


VEN in penal times it was seldom, if ever, that a well- 
educated Englishman escaped all contact with the 
Catholic Church. Among those who had ample op- 

portunities for travel and study was the author of ‘*Vathek,”’ 
remembered to-day only for the folly of Fonthill Abbey, of 
which Pugin said aptly enough that the kitchens alone were 
real, the rest a sham, and for the tale of the Caliph Vathek, 
which reflects the disillusioned wealthy voluptuary that Wil- 
liam Beckford was. The absurd ‘‘abbey’’ tower, the scene 
of his morose seclusion, fell down in his own lifetime, and 
of his writings the cynical Eastern story alone is read. 

In 1834, however, he published certain letters of travel 
under the title of ‘‘Sketches of Spain and Portugal’’: they 
had been composed mostly in the 1780’s, ‘‘when the old order 
of thitigs existed.’’ They are not of any great value as a 
whole ; their cynical lightness soon grows wearisome, in spite 
of a happy touch of description or observation here and there. 
His comments are seldom of any lasting interest, in what I 
have read of them: they are attuned to squandered time and 
talents. 

There is, however, one notable exception, his visit to the 
Grande Chartreuse, that magnet which, a few years earlier, 
had drawn the poet Gray, whom it deeply moved, and the 
trifler Horace Walpole, descendant from a family of martyrs 
and confessors in Elizabethan times. Here, if anywhere or at 
any time, the callous heart of Beckford was stirred, and he 
reveals a real gratitude for the kindness he there experienced. 

We must first glance at his career. The Beckfords were 
an old Gloucestershire family which had suffered for its 
loyalty to Richard III at Bosworth. The family fortunes 
were restored in Jamaica, where Peter Beckford grew rich 
as a planter, in the middle of the seventeenth century. His 
great-grandson, William, was sent to England for his educa- 
tion, became heir to the family wealth on the death of his 
elder brother, and rose to be alderman and, on two occasions, 
Lord Mayor of London, dying in 1770. His son William, 
our author, inherited a vast fortune and was brought up with 
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little discipline, under a private tutor. His musical instruc- 
tion he owed to Mozart. With his tutor, the Reverend Dr. 
Lettice, he went to Geneva in 1777, and remained there some 
eighteen months: in 1780 he travelled in the Low Countries 
and Italy. Three years afterwards, he published ‘“‘Dreams, 
Waking Thoughts and Incidents,’’ which he destroyed almost 
at once. A few copies, however, escaped. It was from Geneva 
that he paid a visit to the Grande Chartreuse, in 1778. In 
1781 or 1782 he wrote ‘‘Vathek’’ in French: a surreptitious 
English version appeared in 1784, to be followed, tnree years 
later, by the publication of the French text. 

Meanwhile, in 1783, he had married Lady Margaret Gor- 
don. They made their home in Switzerland until her death 
in 1786. She had borne him two daughters. In 1787 he 
visited Portugal and Spain, and on his way home witnessed 
the fall of the Bastille in Paris, which he visited again in 1791 
and 1792. Travelling further to Lausanne, he purchased 
Gibbon’s library and settled down to read it. He was once 
more in Portugal, in 1794, and, two years afterwards, began 
his long seclusion at Fonthill Giffard in Wiltshire. He 
squandered large sums upon uprearing the Babel tower 
which collapsed at once. It was rebuilt, but the new tower 
crashed also, soon after Beckford had sold the property, in 
1822. Retiring to Bath, he continued his life of collector and 
connoisseur, though no longer as a hermit, until his death 
in 1844. 

He was emphatically a man of one book, and many would 
add a man to beware of. On that book and its author’s char- 
acter Mr. Belloc has deftly touched. One point about the 
Fonthill seclusion is noteworthy. He shared his retreat with 
a physician, a major-domo and a French abbé. This, and 
his previous associations with Mozart, may account for the 
absence of Protestant bigotry from his writings. With all 
his light persiflage there is an easy good breeding about his 
behaviour in Catholic countries, a certain familiarity with 
Catholic life and devotion. When in Spain, for instance, he 
came across a nephew of Angelica Kaufmann, himself a 
painter, of whom he tells us: ‘“‘Kaufmann is three parts an 
infidel in the German style, but I advised him to kneel with 
something like Castilian solemnity, and hear out a Mass 
which was none of the shortest, the priest being old, and much 
given to the wiping and adjusting of spectacles’’ (p. 326). 
On his last visit to Portugal he describes the household of 
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the Marquis of Marialva, and ends with.a reflection truly pro- 
phetic. ‘‘I shall long remember the grateful sensations with 
which this scene of reciprocal kindness filled me: it appeared 
an interchange of amiable sentiments; beneficence diffused 
_ without guile or affectation, and protection received without 

sullen or abject servility. How preferable is patriarchal 
government of this nature to the cold theories pedantic 
sophists would establish, and which, should success attend 
their selfish atheistical ravings, bid fair to undermine the best 
and surest props of society. When parents cease to be hon- 
oured by their children, and the feelings of grateful subordina- 
tion in those of helpless age or condition are unknown, kings 
will soon cease to reign, and republics to be governed by the 
councils of experience; anarchy, rapine and massacre will 
walk the earth and the abode of daemons be transferred from 
hell to our unfortunate planet’’ (p. 189). This was written— 
before the French revolution—on June 3, 1787. 

There are other passages of similar import. Though at 
times he writes in an airy manner about “‘superstitions,”’ 
there is evidence that, in his reflective moments, the author 
of ‘‘Vathek’’ was haunted by the world beyond the grave, 
and by the futility of merely earthly pursuits as well as by 
a foreboding of the coming revolution, thanks to what his 
prelate friend called ‘‘the smooth-tongued, Frenchified, 
Italian, Voltaireists and Encyclopedians.”’ *‘ ‘But come,’ said 
he, extending his arms, ‘I bear no malice, I pity. I do not 
condemn. Let me give you an embrace and pray God it may 
not be the last you will receive from me.’ It was, alas! the 
last I ever received from him, poor, honest-hearted, kind old 
man .. . the fatal tide of events, flowing on, as it were, with 
redoubled velocity, swept away in the course of a few short 
months the Prince of Brazil, the lovely and amiable Infanta 
his sister, her husband Don Gabriel of Spain, and the good 
old King Charles III. Not long after, the Archbishop-con- 
fessor himself was called from the plenitude of power and the 
enjoyment of unrivalled influence to the presence of that 
Being in whose sight ‘no man living shall be justified’ ; but 
as in many trying and peculiar instances he had shown the 
tenderest mercy, it may tremblingly be hoped that mercv has 
been shown to him’’ (p. 280). 

It was with unfeigned reluctance that Beckford tore him- 
self away from Portugal, of which his picture is still worth 
the reading, for it was a country of which he saw more, and 
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had a better appreciation, than of Spain or Italy. Of Rome 
he had the merest glimpse, and his comments on it are not 
worth quoting. His descriptions are sometimes quite happy, 
as, for instance, the change from desolate Radicofani to 
Acquapendente and the oak-woods of Bolsena and Monte- 
fiascone, or the early start from Viterbo to Rome, when 
‘‘morning dawned over the Lago di Vico; its waters of a 
deep ultramarine blue and its surrounding forests catching 
the rays of the rising sun.’’ After a customary English des- 
cant over the desolation of the Campagna, he will not ‘“‘ven- 
ture to affirm that one age is more fortunate than another. 
Very likely the poor cottager under whose roof I reposed, is 
happier than the luxurious Roman upon the remains of whose 
palace, perhaps, his shed is raised. And yet that Roman 
flourished in the purple days of the Empire when all was 
wealth and splendour, triumph and exultation.’”’ To Beck- 
ford ‘‘all is doubt and conjecture in this frail existence.’’ It 
is the very mood of Housman a century later, when he cries: 


To-day the Roman and his trouble 
Are ashes under Uricon. 


When Beckford comes to describe the approach to the 
Grande Chartreuse, he is obviously impressed by the wild 
pine forests and the calm that surrounded the cloister portals. 


As admittance is more readily granted to the English 
than to almost any other nation, it was not long before 
the gates opened, and whilst the porter ordered our horses 
to the stable, we entered a court watered by two foun- 
tains and built round with lofty edifices, characterized 
by a noble simplicity. ... We had scarcely set our feet 
on the pavement when the monks began to issue from 
the arch, about half way down, and passed in a long pro- 
cession from their chapel, bowed reverently with much 
humility and meekness and dispersed in silence, leaving 
one of their-body alone in the aisle. The Father Coadju- 
tor (for he only remained) advanced towards us with great 
courtesy, and welcomed us in a manner which gave me 
far more pleasure than all the frivolous salutations and 
affected greetings so common in the world beneath. After 
asking us a few indifferent questions, he called one of 
the lay brothers . . . and ordering him to prepare our 
apartment, conducted us to a large square hall with case- 
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ment windows, and, what was more comfortable, an 
enormous chimney whose hospitable hearth blazed with 
a fire of dry aromatic fir, on each side of which were two 
doors that communicated with the little cells destined 
for our bed-chambers. 


An oval table, covered with spotless linen, was brought for- 
ward and an excellent meal offered them, including ‘‘Bur- 
gundy of the happiest growth and vintage.’’ The travellers 
were delighted by the ‘‘easy turn of their conversation’’ when 
the Father Coadjutor came back with two other monks, the 
Secretary and the Procurator. In the former, Beckford noted 
‘‘a mixture of dignity and humility’’: the latter, he thought, 
‘displayed a very considerable share of knowledge of the 
political state of Europe,’’ which he attributed to the wide 
dispersion of their houses. 


In the course of our conversation they asked me in- 
numerable questions about England, where formerly, 
they said, many monasteries had belonged to their Order ; 
and principally that of Witham, which they had learnt 
to be now in my possession. The Secretary, almost with 
tears in his eyes, beseeched me to revere these consecrated 
edifices and to preserve their remains. ‘‘For the sake of 
St. Hugo, their canonized Prior,’ I replied, greatly to 
his satisfaction, and then declaimed so much in favour 
of St. Bruno and the holy Prior of Witham, that the 
good Fathers were exceedingly delighted with the con- 
versation and made me promise to remain some days with 
them. I readily complied with their request, and, con- 
tinuing in the same strain that had so agreeably affected 
their ears, was soon presented with the works of St. 
Bruno whom I so zealously admire. 


He was shown the different buildings of the monastery, in one 
of which were views of the various Carthusian houses in the 
world. ‘Views of the English monasteries hung formerly in 
such a gallery, but had been destroyed by fire, together with 
the old convent. The list only remains, with but a very few 
written particulars concerning them.”’ 

Whether Beckford fulfilled his lightly-given promise with 
regard to Witham I cannot say. Miss Margaret Thomson’s 
excellent book on the ‘‘History of the Somerset Carthusians,”’ 
published in 1895, tells us that in 1760 one of the churches, 
probably that of the laybrothers, and certain conventual build- 
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ings, adapted for use as a farm-house, with outbuildings, still 
existed. The church appears to have become, for all practical 
purposes, a parish church since 1458. About 1835 the little 
church was clumsily altered, buildings near it were taken 
down, and the beautiful oaken rood-screen was brutally des- 
troyed. Whether the property then belonged to Beckford she 
does not say. In 1876 the church was again restored, this 
time more happily, by the then Anglican incumbent. No 
doubt we ought to allow Beckford the benefit of the doubt, 
but we cannot deny that any sense of duty seemed almost 
atrophied in this particular son of fortune. , 

In his account of the Grande Chartreuse there is a good 
description of the great church and. the solemn night silence. 
“I was charmed with the neatness and oddity of my little 
apartment,’’ he continues, ‘“‘its cabin-like bed, oratory and 
ebony crucifix, in short, everything it contained, not forget- 
ting the aromatic odour of the pine with which it was roofed, 
floored and wainscoted.’’ The next day, after breakfasting 
by a good fire, he settled down to read St. Bruno’s life and 
works. The occasion of the Saint’s entering religion—when 
a dead man who had enjoyed a reputation for virtue ap- 
peared to announce his own just condemnation—very much 
attracted him. It is curious to notice how the four last things 
seem to have haunted this cultured trifier, at least in these 
earlier decades. By far the best and most powerfully-written 
part of ‘“‘Vathek’’ is surely the chapter on the Hall of Eblis 
which is a clear parable of eternal punishment. Among the 
few companions of his twenty years’ seclusion at Fonthill 
was, as we have seen, a French abbé. One can hardly avoid- 
the comparison with certain men who, in Tudor times,. are 
said to have kept a priest in their houses to reconcile them 
at the hour of death. One of these was Kitchin of Llandaff 
who had yielded to Elizabeth’s usurped title but who refused | 
to have any part in her false ordination of Parker and the 
others. 

At any rate, whatever was best in Beckford’s character 
comes to light during his stay with the Carthusians. On his 
first afternoon the rain ceased, the sun shone, and our travel- 
ler set off alone for a mountain ramble which he paints in 
words of deep feeling and artistic insight. In his excitement 
he ran wildly forwards, and a hermit brother seeing him, 
thought him ill, beckoned him to a bench, and fetched him 
water and a wooden bowl “‘into which he let fall several drops 
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of elixir composed of innumerable herbs, and having per- 
formed this deed of charity, signified to me by a look, in 
which benevolence, compassion and perhaps some little re- 
mains of curiosity were strongly painted, how sorry he was 
to be restrained by his vow of silence from inquiring into the 
cause of my agitation and giving me further assistance.’’ On- 
wards and upwards went the traveller. He was enthralled by 
the beauty of the region and the green lawn, girdled with the 
thick-set wood; and as his eyes were lifted to the towering 
cliffs and ‘‘the northern sky behind them, streaming with 
ruddy light,’’ a feeling of awe descended upon his soul. Even- 
ing began to fall and reminded him of the lateness of the 
hour: slowly and silently he passed back through the forest 
and over the meadows, thinking himself lost. ‘‘At length I 
found myself unexpectedly under the convent wall, and, as 
I was looking for the gate, the attendant laybrothers came 
out with lights in order to search for me; scarcely had I joined 
them when the Coadjutor and the Secretary came forward, 
and with the greatest anxiety, expressed their uneasiness at 
my long absence and conducted me to my apartment where 
Mr. Lettice was waiting, with no small degree of impatience ; 
but I found not a word had been mentioned of my adventure 
with the hermit; so that, I believe, he strictly kept his vow 
to the day when the Carthusians are allowed to ‘Speak, and 
which happened after my departure.” 

Beckford’s delight in mountain scenery is very like Rus- 
kin’s. The Coadjutor, noting his inclination, allowed him 
to go out late, telling a laybrother to wait at the gate-lodge 
for him. In language of true poetry our romantic traveller 
describes the wild moonlight scene and the dark cloud rack. 
“Inspiration was in every wind,’”’ he says. Like Matthew 
Arnold, he loved the moon-silvered valleys. 


I followed some impulse which drove me to the summit 
of the mountains before me; and there casting a look on 
the whole extent of wild woods and romantic precipices, 
thought of the days of St. Bruno. I eagerly contemplated 
every rock that formerly might have met his eyes; drank 
of the spring which tradition says he was wont to drink 
of ; and ran to every pine whose withered appearance be- 
spoke the most remote antiquity, and beneath which, per- 
haps, the Saint had reposed himself, when worn with 
vigils, or possessed with the sacred spirit of his institu- 
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tion. It was midnight before I returned to the convent 
and retired to my quiet chamber, but my imagination was 
too much disturbed, and my spirits far too active, to allow 
me any rest for some time. 


Evidently he was awed, like Gray, by. the majestic, lonely 
setting of these votaries, but his awe remained merely roman- 
tic, whereas in Gray one sees at once a true sense of the 
world’s emptiness, for Gray was no mere poet of nature, still 
less a voluptuary, and his longing for inward peace rings truer 
and more profoundly than that of most non-Catholic pil- 
grims ‘‘to the Carthusians’ world-famed home.’’ It does not 
seem to have occurred to Beckford for a moment that he might 
have come nearer to St. Bruno’s spirit at Mass and in choir 
than in moonlight rambles. 

**T had scarcely fallen asleep,’’ he tells us, ‘‘when I was 
suddenly awakened by a furious blast which drove open my 
casement, for it was a troubled and tempestuous night, and 
let in the roar of the tempest. In the intervals of the storm, 
in those moments when the winds seemed to pause, the faint 
sounds of the choir stole upon my ear, but were swallowed 
up the next instant by the redoubled fury of the gust, which 
was still increased by the roar of the waters.’’ 

Next day he came upon some of the brothers milking cows, 
and was regaled by them with bread, milk and wild straw- 
berries. In the afternoon one of the community guided him 
to. the highest peak of the neighbourhood, from which he 
clearly descried the Lake of Bourget. It was well for him 
that he had a sure guide, for storm clouds and mist over- 
took them. All this he narrates with the skill of a painter and 
poet, and it is remarkable that while ‘‘Vathek’’ has seen 
many new editions, these far more wholesome and vigorous 
travel pictures remain neglected and unquoted. 


I need not say I rested well after the interesting fatigues 
of the day. The next morning early I quitted my kind 
hosts with great reluctance. The Coadjutor and two 
other Fathers accompanied me to the outward gate, and 
there within the solemn circle of the desert bestowed on 
me their benediction. It seemed indeed to come from 
their hearts, nor would they leave me till I was a hundred 
paces from the convent ; and then, laying their hands on 
their breasts, declared if ever I was disgusted with the 
world, here was an asylum. I was in a melancholy mood 
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when I traced back all the windings of the road, and when 
I found myself beyond the last gates in the midst of the 
wide world again, it increased. 


William Beckford lived on far into the nineteenth century. 
His life was one of barren, self-centred collecting to fill his 
second palace of art at Bath after the hermit years at Font- 
hill Abbey. He produced nothing further, or at least nothing 
of value,.and he devoted himself to no cause. It was the 
tragedy of a soul. It was a tragedy, I say, for his travel | 
sketches, above all this visit to the Carthusian mother-house, 


show that, at least in those days, he had a heart capable of 


responding to the charity of his benefactors, that he had 
moments of insight when he understood that the world was 
hollow, and that peace and heroic virtue had found a home 
amid the limestone crags and the forests near Grenoble. At 
times, surely, he must have recalled the monks’ parting words 
about an asylum or refuge which would welcome him should 
he ever grow disgusted with the world, the overwhelming 
kindness, utterly disinterested, there lavished upon him, the 
sound of the night Office penetrating through the gale and 
storm, the reign of unfailing, unstudied courtesy and un- 
worldly charity, and a peace elsewhere unfellowed. 

He certainly achieved celebrity, which the world is ready 
to take for greatness, but, as has been well observed, 
‘celebrity is to be looked for from this world and to be 
awarded by it; and this world is incapable of discernment 
in all matters of the spiritual kind; sensible only of the need 
it has to admire something—it knows not what, cares not 
what—that seems rather better than what its own everyday 
experiences present to it’? (Dublin Review, May, 1842, 
p. 494). ‘“‘All men are vain in whom there is not the know- 
ledge of God’’ (Wisdom xiii, 1). In Beckford, the author of 
“‘Vathek,’’ it is difficult for the Catholic to take any great 
interest, but Beckford, the pilgrim to the Carthusian holy 
mountain—sceptical, it is true, but not without awe and not 
unmoved—is indeed a figure of tragedy, the tragedy of the 
might have been. 

H. E. G. ROPE. 


ON RE-READING ST. JOHN 


T. JOHN’S gospel is a unique book. The three Synop- 
S: have many characteristics in common, but somehow 

John is very different. You sense the difference as soon 
as ever you read his opening words. Quite why this differ- 
ence—well, tradition has several answers. John wrote the 
work decades after Matthew, Mark and Luke, when their 
accounts of the Master’s life were everywhere familiar: he 
composed it with a special purpose, and not just to add a 
fourth account to the existing three: he was a great mystic, 
and long years of meditation upon Christ’s teaching had 
made him view that teaching in a manner, real and objective 
enough, but none the less very personal to himself. There 
is a fragment of Clement of Alexandria, preserved by Euse- 
bius, which pointed to this distinction long ago. John—we 
learn from it—being, when he wrote, the only surviving 
Apostle and understanding that the exterior facts of the life 
of Christ had been sufficiently recorded by the previous three 
evangelists—composed a fourth gospel that was “‘spiritual.’’ 
The original Greek text brings out this contrast even more 
forcibly, in the time-honoured opposition between cowparixa 


and mvevyatixév. 
Down upon this distinction and upon this remarkable 


fourth gospel have swooped the higher critics like a swarm 
of hungry locusts or—in to-day’s patter—like a dozen flights 
of dive-bombers. They have left—or fondly imagine they 
have left—nothing but rags and tatters of what goodly Chris- 
tians reverenced as a sacred and a lovely book. It is—some 
of them have magisterially concluded—just a collection of . 
allegories, a tissue of shimmering symbols, with not the 
slightest historical worth: others will have it that the gospel 
is a romantic biography, of a kind not unknown in the ancient 
-world. Or it was not written by John the Apostle, but by 
another gentleman of the same name who is mentioned once 
in a passage of Papias. But enough of our higher critics. 
Perhaps it is quite unfair to lump them all together, but in 
so many cases their claim to the “‘higher’’ epithet is by no 
means obvious, and they are all too rarely critical—of their 
own work. Most certainly they are not an unlearned tribe : 
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in fact, some of them stagger beneath a load of information 
both interesting and remarkable: and—let us grant them 
this—they have served the useful purpose of forcing us to 
examine and reconsider a good many scriptural problems. 
But, on the whole, their approach to the scriptures is vitiated 
from the start. It is one of suspicion, mistrust and doubt : 
and you might think they looked upon the early Christian 
Church as a vast conspiracy and on the gospels as one of the 
principal instruments in that wicked plot. When they have 


finished with the original texts—cutting out, here the miracu- | 


lous and there the allegorical, and generally excising, slash- 
ing and transposing what does not particularly appeal to 
them—there is about as much left of the texts as there might 
be of a naughty novel that had been blue-pencilled at the 
annual reunion of the Grundy Club. And so I am sorely 
tempted to deal with them in one body, and with scant 
courtesy, somewhat after the manner of Mr. Belloc’s heretics : 


Heretics all, whoever you be, 

In Tarbes or Nimes, or over the sea, 

You never shall have good words from me. 
Caritas non conturbat me... . 


or to compile a litany of their names, with the very appro- 
priate Libera nos, Domine to follow. From Herr Breit- 
schneider, the doyen of them all: from the Gallic trinity of 
Renan, Réville and Loisy: from the schools of Tiibingen 
and the rest . . . may the Lord deliver us! 

And now to turn from the critics of John to John himself. 
The fourth gospel opens with the solemn sentences with 
which we are familiar in the normal last gospel of the Mass. 
“In the beginning was the Word—and the Word was with 
God—and the Word was God.’’ Uttered slowly and with 
reverence, these phrases seem to linger in the air, as you read 
onwards and find their significance completed in the amazing 
assertion that ‘‘the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst 
us.’’ John hastens at once to add his personal testimony : 
‘fand we beheld His glory, glory as of the only-begotten from 
the Father, full of grace and truth.’’ Modestly he invokes 
the authority of his earlier namesake, the Baptist. ‘John 
beareth witness to Him . . . and this is the witness of John.”’ 
What is so evident and so appealing throughout this gospel 
is the Apostle’s insistence that he is telling the truth, that he 
is speaking of what he has himself seen and experienced. Were 
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half the hypotheses of the critics to be seriously considered, 
John must have been one of the greatest deceivers who ever 
lived. But who could resist the simple sincerity of his first 
epistle which may well have accompanied the gospel as a 
kind of covering letter? ‘‘That which was from the begin- 
ning,’’ so he commences it, ‘‘that which we have heard, that 
which we have seen with our eyes, that which we beheld, and 
our hands handled, in regard of the Word of life—and the 
Life was manifested, and we have seen and bear witness and 
declare to you that everlasting Life which was with the Father 
and was manifested to us—that which we have seen and heard 
_we declare to you also, in order that ye may have fellowship 
with us. And our fellowship is with the Father and with 
His son Jesus Christ. And these things we write in order 
that our joy may be full.’’ Could any saint plead more simply, 
and withal with the eloquence of a saint’s sincerity, that his 
witness is indeed true! 

John’s very modesty lends additional force to these declara- 
tions when he does make them. The sons of Zebedee, that is 
to say, John and his own brother, James, are important char- 
acters in the Synoptic accounts: at Gethsemane and on the 
mountain of the Transfiguration they, with Peter, are the 
disciples chosen to be associated specially with Christ. Here, 
in the fourth gospel, while Peter is mentioned frequently, 
along with Andrew, Thomas, Philip and Nathanael, there is 
never an explicit reference to James or John or to Salome, 
their mother, except for the one, almost anonymous, mention 
(xxi, 2) of the “‘sons of Zebedee.’’ And yet, after the manner 
of a Renaissance artist, John cannot resist the temptation to 
introduce himself very quietly and unobtrusively in the cor- 
ner of his canvas. We feel that he is present at the scenes 
he describes : he reveals, even when he does not assert, him- 
self. At the Last Supper he is the disciple who ‘‘was reclin- © 
ing at Jesus’s bosom, he whom Jesus loved’’ and, at Peter’s 
request, he puts to Christ the whispered question, ‘‘Lord, 
who is it?’’ (xiii, 23—24). At the foot of the Cross there 
stands ‘‘the disciple whom He loved,’’ and to him the words 
are uttered ‘Behold thy mother’’ (xix, 26—27). When our 
Lord’s side is pierced by the soldier’s spear, John can scarcely 
restrain himself: he breaks out of his reserve, and yet not 
quite ; for there is no transition from ‘‘he’’ to “I.” ‘‘And he 
that saw it hath borne witness, and his witness is true; and 
that man knoweth that he saith things true—that ye also may 
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believe.’’ On the first Easter morning Magdalen runs from 
the opened tomb to Peter and ‘‘to the other disciple, whom 
Jesus loved’’ (xx, 2): both hasten to verify her report, “‘the 
other disciple’’ arrives there ahead of Peter, but quietly waits 
for Peter to appear and to enter before him. Finally, in the 
charming twenty-first chapter, with its incidents on the Lake 
of Galilee, it is this same ‘‘disciple whom Jesus loved’’ who 
first recognizes Christ calling to them from the shore: and 
Peter, after receiving the solemn injunction to feed and pas- 
ture the flock of Christ, questions his Master concerning ‘‘the 
disciple whom Jesus loved . . . who also at the supper had 
fallen back upon His breast and had said, ‘Lord, who is he 
that is to betray Thee?’ ’’ And, one verse before the end— 
as though to impress upon us for the last time the truth and 
reality of His message—he tells us that ‘‘this is the disciple 
who beareth witness concerning these things, and who hath 
written these things; and we know that his witness is true.’’ 

It is often stated that the purpose of St. John’s gospel was 
to emphasize the divinity of our Lord. This is true, but it is 
not the whole truth. When you read the gospel, you realize 
that John is emphasizing both the divinity and the humanity 
of Christ. If in certain passages the divinity seems to flash 
out more vividly and strikingly than in the Synoptics—‘“‘like 
shining from shook foil’”’ to use Hopkins’s phrase—there is 
just as much emphasis upon our Lord’s human qualities and 
experience. It is true that John tells us that his gospel was 
written ‘‘that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that believing, ye may have life in His 
Name.’’ But, once again, this is his partial, and not his 
whole object. In the gospel prologue the magnificent intro- 
duction—that the Word was in the beginning, and was with 
God, and was God—has to be rounded off by the equally de- 
cisive statement that ‘‘the Word was made flesh.’’ In other 
words, John is facing the problem that was to exercise the 
Church until its solution was solemnly defined in the early 
Councils. ‘‘Christ, true God and true man, entirely God and 


entirely man,’’ ‘‘one Person in two natures, the divine and — 


the human’’—this was the formula to be accepted, this the 
doctrine defined. To one side were the heretics, the Docetists, 
for example, who denied the reality of Christ’s human nature 
and so rendered void His Incarnation and sacrifice: on the 
other side were those who insisted that, though vaguely 
divine, He was not God in the fullest sense. Already, at the 
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time when John wrote, these two tendencies had revealed 
themselves. Against the one, John is insisting that Christ was 
man ; against the other that ‘‘Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God.’’ Reading the gospel, it is easy to detect the stress that 
is placed upon both these facts. Indeed, it might be argued 
that John, more than any other evangelist, introduces just 
those human touches which remind us so forcibly that Christ 
was truly man. He is present at the Cana marriage feast and 
turns water into wine; ‘‘making a whip of cords’’ he drives 
out from the Temple the stall-keepers with their oxen, sheep 
and doves; ‘‘wearied with the journey’’ He sits down by the 
Samaritan well and asks for water from it; after speaking to 
the man born blind, ‘‘He spat on the ground and made clay 
with the spittle and smeared the clay over the man’s eyes.” 
In the sixth chapter, when our Lord is expounding the Holy 
Eucharist, He returns again and again to the fact that it is 
His actual Body and Blood which they are to receive. ‘‘I am 
the living bread . . . if anyone eat of this bread, he shall live 
for ever; and the bread which I give is My flesh for the 
life of the world.’’ It is clear that the Jews did not misunder- 
stand Him for their question is precisely : ‘Show can this man 
give us His flesh to eat ?’’ Our Lord continues, not correct- 
ing their misconception—for there was no misconception— 
*funless ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His 
blood, ye have not life in you . . . for My flesh is food indeed 
and My blood is drink indeed.’’ How evident this emphasis 
is! It brings out at once the reality of the Eucharist and 
John’s insistence upon the true humanity of Christ. The 
critics have chosen often to picture the fourth gospel as an 
assembly of luminous ideas, grouping and re-grouping them- 
selves in a mystical kaleidoscope. It would be far truer— 
though still incomplete—to think of it as a series of perfectly 
concrete instances in which even the tiniest details—of cir- 
cumstance, place and person—are graphically presented. 
Merkwiirdig konkret and ganz volkstiimlich (remarkably con- 
crete and thoroughly popular)—these expressions of two of 
our critics anticipate what we have been saying, and are a 
useful foil to so much that has been said about the nebulous 
and mystical John. 

Now that this has been said, we can admit that there is 
in the fourth gospel an amazing lifting upwards of the mind 
and heart to recognize Christ’s divinity. John’s purpose, 
as has been said, was to convince men—though, as Christians, 
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they scarcely needed to be convinced—that Christ was God, 
in very truth, and that also, through this belief in Christ’s 
divinity, they would enjoy eternal life. Part of the great 
fascination of the gospel is surely to be discovered in John’s 
constant reference to the idea of Life and the kindred ideas 
associated with this. John’s gospel is one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, work of Christian literature because of this 
very fact. He was no stylist, and none the less, “‘in the spirit- 
less Greek [of this work] which is without bad mistakes but 
is also assuredly without art, unconnected, poor in vocabulary 
and monotonous in its style of development and its favourite 
words, John has created a style which is all his own.”’ * Some- 
how he succeeds in transcending all style and, in his gospel, 
the words of Christ take on a mysterious beauty which it is 
impossible to escape, or, once appreciated, to forget. No 
simpler words than these have ever been spoken. And yet 
what a wealth of meaning is wedded to their sheer simplicity. 
Christ is the Light, for example: light is the most natural 
of things, so easily taken for granted, and still it is so subtle, 
so intangible. He is the Vine—an object thoroughly familiar 
to His audience and here made the image of a rare and com- 
plex association with Him. He is the shepherd, the sheep- 
fold and the door. John is peculiarly sensitive to the echoes 
and overtones of all these words. This is, perhaps, the reason 
why his gospel stirs us so strangely and so profoundly. 
The notion of Life in the fourth gospel cannot be restricted 
to this or that particular meaning. It is eternal life, in the 
sense of life with God in heaven, but it is always more than 
this. It is sanctifying grace but, once again, it is wider than 
grace. It includes the whole of the new and momentous 
order which has been brought into being through Christ’s 
Incarnation. In the first place, Christ is Himself the Life 
and the source of life for men. ‘‘In Him was life’’ (i, 4), 
‘IT am the bread of life’’ (vi, 48), ‘‘I am the resurrection and 
the life’’ (xi, 25), ‘‘As the Father hath life in Himself, so He 
hath given to the Son also to have life in Himself’’ (v, 26). 
This quality of life goes outwards from the Teacher into His 
doctrine. After the discourse on the Eucharist which had left 
many of the disciples bewildered and very puzzled, He as- 
sures them that ‘‘the words which I have spoken to you are 
spirit and life’’ (vi, 64): and, sensing their hesitance, He 


1 ** Jesus Christ,” by Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J. English edition. Lon- 
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tests them with the question, ‘‘Do you also wish to depart ?’’, 
only to force from Peter the confession, ‘‘Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of everlasting life’’ (vi, 68). 
‘*Now this is eternal life,’’ so He speaks in His prayer to the 
Father, set down in John’s seventeenth chapter, “‘that they 
should know Thee, the only true God, and Him whom Thou 
hast sent, Jesus Christ.’’ ‘‘He that believeth in the Son hath 


everlasting life; he that obeyeth not the Son shall not see 


life, but the wrath of God remaineth upon him’” (iii, 36) : and 
John reminds us, we remember, that his gospel had been 
written that ‘‘believing, ye may have life in His name’’ (xx, 
31). 

This notion of life involves, however, something over and 
above belief in Christ. Man has to be translated from one 
level of existence to another, must be re-born into a new man- 
ner of being, and must nourish this new existence with its 
appropriate food. John gives us no account of the actual 
institution of Baptism and the Eucharist, but he dwells long 
and with repeated emphasis upon their spiritual value and 
necessity. In the third chapter, Jesus comes by night to 
Nicodemus who greets him with conventional courtesy only 
to receive the rather disconcerting answer, ‘‘Unless a man 
be born from above, he cannot see the kingdom of God.”’ 
There is a convenient ambiguity in the Greek term dvw@ev 
which means equally ‘‘from above’’ and ‘‘over again.’’ Jesus 
continues, this time more explicitly : ‘‘unless a man be born 
of water and spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.”’ ‘‘To enter into’’ is assuredly something more definite, 
more positive than merely ‘‘to see.’? To Nicodemus in his 
dismay Jesus adds: ‘‘that which is born of the flesh is flesh ; 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. Do not wonder 
that I have said to thee, ‘Ye must be born from above.’ The 
wind bloweth whither it listeth, and thou hearest the sound . 
thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth; so it is with every one that is born of the Spirit”’ 
(iii, 3—8). The night wind is blowing gently around the 
house while they are talking. Equally quiet and mysterious 
in origin and destination, but just as noticeable in its effects, 
is the Spirit, is this New Life into which every natural man 
must be re-born. 

Man has, therefore, to be re-born—in the Spirit and sacra- 
mentally through Baptism. This, in the Pauline expression, 
is to ‘“‘put on Christ,’’ to be alive with a novel energy and 
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vitality that has been made possible by Christ and which as- 
sociates and makes one with Christ the man so re-born. It 
is no quiet well like that in Samaria, by the brink of which 
Jesus talked with the Samaritan woman: it is rather the 
‘fountain of water springing up unto everlasting life’’ (iv, 
14)—ever active and ceaselessly in motion, its water shining 
and iridescent in the sunlight of God’s grace, and leaping 
and dancing upwards unto life eternal. Naturally, this life 
will need sustaining. This is the special function of the 
Eucharist, and John so stresses this function as to leave us 
in no doubt, not only of its value, but even of its necessity . 
if this life is to be preserved. ‘‘I am the living bread that came 
down from heaven. If anyone eat of this bread, he shall live 
for ever ; and the bread which I shall give is My flesh, for the 
life of the world’”’ (vi, 50—51). While His hearers are hesita- 
ting to accept His doctrine, He puts it even more forcibly. 
“Unless ye eat . . . ye have not life in you. He that eateth 
My flesh and drinketh My blood hath everlasting life. . . As 
the living Father hath sent Me and as I live because of the 
Father, so he that eateth Me, he also shall live because of 
Me’”’ (vi, 53—58). 

In this Eucharistic discourse two points deserve our par- 
ticular attention. They are the present tense in the phrase 
‘hath everlasting life’’ and the assertion that ‘‘he shall live 
because of Me.’’ The use of ‘‘hath’’ instead of ‘‘shall have’’ 
is a clear indication that this life is already possessed upon 
earth by the man who has been re-born. A heavenly status 
will amplify and transfigure this, it will not change it entirely. 
Through baptism man is born anew, into the spiritual, the 
supernatural order, with its new responsibilities and privi- 
leges and its immeasurably higher destiny and rewards. As 
long as he remains within that order, from which it is always 
possible for him to fall through grave sin, the fact stands 
fast: he ‘‘hath everlasting life.’”’ 

The second of these two points completes the significance 
of this doctrine. This man ‘“‘lives’’ because of Christ. The 
point is elaborated in the wonderful chapters, from the thir- 
teenth to the seventeenth, which contain our Lord’s discourse 
that centres around the Last Supper. The image of the vine 
is chosen to bring home this amazing truth. ‘‘As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the vine; so 
neither can ye, unless ye abide in Me. I am the vine, ye the 
branches ; he that abideth in Me, and I in Him, the same also 
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beareth much fruit, for apart from Me ye can do nothing. If 
anyone abide not in Me, he is cast forth as the branch and 
withereth ; and they gather them and cast them into the fire, 
and they are burned.’’ Is it fanciful to imagine that these 
words were spoken as Christ descended out of Jerusalem down 
the slope that led to the valley and to Gethsemane, at the foot 
of the slope beyond? The young vines were visible in the 
full Passover moon; they were already pruned, their tender 
leaves uncurling. Gathered heaps of dried twigs and tendrils 
were a reminder that the secret of life is that leaf and branch 
and tendril ‘‘abide in the vine.’’ In the prayer to the Father 
with which this long discourse concludes, Christ asks, not 
only on behalf of the Apostles, but for those also ‘‘who be- 
lieve in Me through their word,”’ that ‘‘they all may be one, 
_ even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee—that they 
may be in us, in order that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent Me. And the glory which Thou hast given Me, I 
have given them, that they may be one, as we are one—I in 
them, and Thou in Me—that they may be perfected in unity”’ 
(xvii, 20—23). ‘“‘I in them, and Thou in Me’’—life appears 
to flow from Father to Son, and from the Son to mankind. 
‘*Because of Me’’—this snatch of divine discourse means 
something far more than the obvious fact that we have re- 
ceived grace and supernatural life through the sacrifice and 
death of Christ. The life, of which there is question here, is 
more than a gift; it is, in some mysterious but none the less 
thoroughly real manner, a share in, a partaking of, the life 
of Christ Himself. We live ‘‘because of’’ Christ: that is, once 
re-born, we live through, and with, and from Christ. Christ 
is the central fount of spiritual life and force, flowing out- 
wards—to change for a moment to the favourite imagery of 
St. Paul—from the Head to the members of the Mystical 
Body, uniting these members with the Head and, through the ' 
Head, with one another in the communion and fellowship of 
spiritual life. In this manner is realized that perfection in 
unity for which Christ prayed to the Father. 

Closely associated with this idea of life in the fourth gospel 
are the similar ideas of light and truth. Life and death, light 
and darkness, truth and falsehood—the three antitheses go 
together. Life is the fundamental attribute which makes 
activity possible, it is the inner principle of all action. Light 
is the pre-requisite for any vision : it enables a man to see the 
way, gladdens and enlarges his heart, purifies his soul and 
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renders it unselfish and noble. Truth is the real, the solid, 
the efficacious : the true bread satisfies the soul, the true wit- 
ness is to be believed, life flows outwards from the true vine. 
ust as Christ declares Himself to be the Life, so too He claims 
to be Himself Light and Truth. ‘‘I am the light of the world. 
He that followeth Me shall not walk at all in the darkness; 
but shall have the light of life’’ (viii, 12) : ‘‘I am the Way, the 
Truth and the Life’’ (xiv, 6). And it is under this aspect of 
light and truth that our Lord deals with the sombre prob- 
lem of judgment and rejection. ‘‘He that believeth in Him” 
—that is, the man who accepts Christ’s truth—‘‘is not 
judged; he that believeth not is already judged, because he 
hath not believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of 
God”’ (iii, 18). ‘‘Now herein is the judgment,’’ Christ con- 
tinues, ‘‘that whereas the light is come into the world, men 
loved the darkness rather than the light; for their works 
were evil. Everyone that doeth evil hateth the light, and 
cometh -not to the light, lest his works be convicted ; but he 
that doth the truth cometh to the light, in order that his works 
may be seen clearly to have been wrought in God”’ (iii, 1g—21). 
Over the gospel of John there broods the dark cloud of man’s 
rejection of Christ. The light has come into the darkness, 
and yet men have preferred to shut their eyes, and shut them 
tightly and deliberately, to this light. ‘‘You are from be- 
neath, I am from above; you are of this world, I am not of 
this world’’ (viii, 23). How sadly John repeats these words. 
It is the strange evil, the mystery of man’s rejection, and it 
remains as a tragic undertone throughout the gospel. But 
the darkness ‘‘hath not overcome’”’ (i, 5) the light, indeed, is 
powerless to overcome it. And so, in spite of this undertone, 
John’s gospel is a joyous one, joyous because of the mani- 
festation of Christ’s glory, because of His words of life and 
His triumph over death—joyous, finally, because ‘‘we know 
that the Son of God is come, and hath given us understanding 
to know Him that is true, and we are in Him that is true, 
even in His Son, Jesus Christ. He is the true God and ever- 
lasting life’’ (1 John v, 20). 
JOHN MURRAY. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THOSE SIRENS. 


HAT song the sirens sang, and what name Achilles assumed 

when he hid himself among the women—these, so old Sir 
Thomas Browne assures us, are two of the questions to which 
mankind will never discover the true answer. The mists of 
oblivion have gathered around them: they are part of what we 
shall never know. But of one thing I do feel tolerably certain. 
Whatever their choice of song, and however ‘“‘off’’ their singing 
on any particular occasion, they can hardly have produced a sound 
as eerie, as screeching, as abominably unpleasant as that of 
their modern mechanical counterpart. 


**Syrenes, with warblys of swetnesse, 
Blent their resouns.. .’’ 


that is how a fifteenth-century poet could speak of them. It would 
be difficult to capture the same lyrical emotion on hearing their 
special ‘‘warblys of swetnesse’’ to-day. 

This is only another instance of the way in which we unworthy 
moderns degrade and misuse the old classical words. After all, 
the noise made by the sirens of ancient mythology must have been, 
musically, a very passable one. For sailors, on listening to it, 
were so enchanted, so caught by its spell, that they neglected 
their ships and courses, and found themselves dangerously wrecked 
on shoals or rocks. Not that these ladies were nice individuals. 
I am merely suggesting that their sirenic efforts were a trifle more 
harmonious than those of the sirens of 1940. 

They were of respectable origin, these mythological sirens, being 
the daughters of Phorcys, the sea-god, or—in some later writings 
—of the river-god, Achelous. They had at least some second 
cousins and an aunt or two among the real immortals. In Homer - 
there are only two of them, though elsewhere a third sister does 
materialize. Their home was on an island in the western sea, 
midway between Circe’s island and the rock of Scylla. They were 
not nice creatures, really, since their main preoccupation, if one 
may believe the poets, was the luring of inoffensive mariners to 
destruction. Ulysses, that cunning one, proved, however, more 
than a match for them: for, being forewarned by Circe, herself an 
enchantress of no mean experience, he stopped the ears of his 
crew with wax: they rowed by merrily, inattentive to the sirens’ 
vocal charms. Jason and his Argonauts adopted another device 
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to outwit them : Orpheus sang to the sailors, and sang so sweetly 
that they had no inclination to listen to anything else. There is 
a story that these harmonious sisters were so depressed by this 
double failure that they drowned themselves in their own western 
sea. When these various legends became localized along the 
Italian and Sicilian coasts, the sirens were associated with Naples 
and Sorrento, as also with the straits of Messina. Strabo lets us 
know that, in his day, a tomb of.one of them was shown and 
venerated near Naples and that once a year a gymnastic contest 
and an evening torch race were held in the lady’s honour. 

The story of the siren singing to sailors and fishermen till their 
boats are caught in the current and dashed against hidden rocks 
has a well-known modern parallel in the German legend of the 
Lorelei. This was a somewhat Nordic nymph who lived on top 
of a crag at a sharp bend of the Rhine: she sang to the passing 
boatmen who, if they came too near to the crag, might find their 
boat capsized and themselves in danger. Unhappily for this Rhenish 
nymph, it was the un-Nordic Heine who celebrated her tale in 
verse. To-day they dare no longer sing his words—Ich weiss 
nicht was soll es bedeuten and the rest—as the Rhine steamer 
makes its curving detour round the foot of that picturesque and 
storied crag. 

The classical sirens were frequently depicted in early art either 
as birds with the heads of women or as female figures with birds’ 
heads, sometimes with, and sometimes without, wings. Much 
the same kind of artistic convention was employed to picture the 
Harpies—a name no one would ever pretend to have been a 
pleasant one. Yet, originally, these harpies were not very ob- 
jectionable. They were, in all likelihood, just spirits of the wind, 
though it is possible they were also ghosts or spirits of the grave, 
to judge from their occasional appearance on funeral monuments. 
Homer calls one of them Swiftwind, Hesiod has a pair of them 
named Stormwind and Swiftwing—as pretty a couple of titles 
for modern aeroplanes as any Spitfires or Hurricanes. In the 
earliest literature, they were descendants of the river-god, 
Oceanus. Even then they were not altogether above reproach, for 
they appear to have stage-managed a certain amount of ‘‘kidnap- 
ping’’ for the immortals of Olympus: we are told that they car- 
ried off the daughter of Pandareus and passed her on as a ser- 
vant to the Erinyes or Furies in the underworld. Apart from these 
misdemeanours, however, they were not particularly unpleasant 
or repulsive, if we judge them by the loose codes of the Olympians. 
It is only in later literature that they become the nasty, disgust- 
ing creatures who have handed on such a revolting name. Here 
they are made the evil winged things sent to punish Phineus and 
attempting to starve him to death, first by snatching all the 
food that they can, and then by befouling the rest. Virgil, in the 
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third book of the Aineid, introduces them in this disreputable 
capacity. He is probably responsible for our general impression 
of their position in antiquity. 

But—from harpies back to sirens. It is quaint to find the two 
associated together, and with serpents, basilisks, mermaids, and 
the like, in English literature. An old chronicler, writing just be- 
fore the turn of the fourteenth century, tells us of winged ser- 
pents in Arabia ‘‘which be icleped Sirene,’’ and whose poison 
is so powerful that it can kill their unfortunate victim before ever 
they bite him. A somewhat later author confirms this belief that 
‘ther be in some places of Arabye, serpentis named sirenes, that 
ronne faster than a horse, and have wynges to flye.’’ 

Elsewhere they are regarded as more friendly objects. They 
are associated with the equally fabulous mermaid. ‘‘Though we 
mermaydens clepe hem here’’ no less a personage than Chaucer 
assures us, ‘‘Men clepen hem seraynes in Fraunce.’’ A con- 
temporary of Chaucer describes them as ‘‘half maydens, half 
foules,’’ and declares that they ‘‘hadde wynges and clawes.’’ ‘‘A 
Mermayde or Syriney’”’ is an entry in a somewhat later dictionary 
and, early in the sixteenth century, Andrew insisted angrily that 
they could not be looked upon as harmless creatures for ‘‘Sirene, 
the mermayde, is a dedely beste that bringeth men gladly. to 
dethe.’’ Even in Shakespeare you can discover this same associa- 
tion, for example, in the ‘‘Comedy of Errors,’’ where you read : 


*‘Oh traine me not, sweet Mermaide, with thy note 
To drowne me in tears... 
Sing Siren for thy selfe.’’ 


_ Eventually, it was the moralists who were to make full use of 
this convenient expression. It was just what they wanted to 
emphasize the dangerous appeal of the world. ‘‘Pleasure is a 
very siren, attracting only to devour,’’ was Tucker’s solid 
aphorism, and Thomson in the ‘‘Seasons’’ spoke of ‘‘her syren- 
voice, inchanting,’’ which ‘‘draws him on to guileful shores.’’ 
In Elizabethan times, when the Englishman Italianate was begin- 
ning to be a familiar and a disliked figure, Ascham wrote of those » 
“‘noble personages’’ whom, in contrast with these gentlemen, ‘‘all 
the Siren songs of Italie could never untwyne from the maste of 
God’s word.”’ 

It is sad to think that a word of such romantic, if not always 
very correct, significance should now be degraded to mean an in- 
strument emitting a most unpleasant screech or the unpleasant 
screech itself. Not that this is altogether the fault of those in 
charge of our modern A.R.P. More than one hundred years ago, 
it was used for a queer device invented by a Frenchman, Cagliard 
de la Tour: from that day the glory of the word has departed. 
It conjures up no vision of enchanting singers perched high on 
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cliffs and gazing down across the blue Mediterranean waters : it 
is just a screech in the night, a wailing, reminiscent of the lone 
lament of souls in one of Dante’s infernal circles: it has degener- 

ated into a second cousin of the fog-horn and the factory whistle. 
Alas! poor Siren. But there is just one consolation. If your 
romantic atmosphere has departed, you have gained, maybe, in 
usefulness. No more does your sweet singing lure innocent 
mariners to their doom. Your singing—no longer sweet, this will 
readily be granted—summons the passer-by to cellared safety. 
J.M. 


THE LETTERS OF A PORT. 
William Cowper (1731—1800). 

LETTER from William Cowper must have been a pleasur- 

able experience, for you never quite knew what it would be 
about. It might be about the difficulty of keeping house for two 
people, buying a sheep’s heart that was not enough, or a leg of 
lamb that was too much, getting so much beer for a shilling that 
it would go sour before you could drink it, or calling in the aid 
of your landlord to polish off a beefsteak-pie that had lasted you 
three days. Again, it might contain a lively portrait of some of 
his acquaintances, Mrs. Unwin or her daughter, Vinny Bourne, 
his former schoolmaster, who had made him as idle as himself, 
but who could write elegantly about a magpie or a cat, the Rever- 
end Mr. Bull, whose only vice was tobacco, or Mr. Grenville, who 
blew in on him like a whirlwind and, having kissed all the ladies, 
blew out again, and ‘‘seemed, on the whole, a most loving, kissing, 
kindhearted gentleman.’’ 

Interspersed with this ‘‘divine chit-chat’’ are paragraphs of more 
serious import to students of Cowper the poet. He narrates the 
genesis of John Gilpin and the ‘‘Sofa,’’ or tells his correspondent 
about his systematic method of translating Homer—fifty lines a 
day. More rarely he assumes the role of critic, and one readily 
discerns his partiality for Milton, and his distaste for Pope, ‘‘a 
mechanical poet.’’ His love for Milton dated from his schooldays 
as he informs William Hayley in a letter that describes a dream, 
in which Milton appeared to him and in answer to his praise of 
‘*Paradise Lost’’ grasped his hand affectionately and said, ‘‘Well, 
you for your part will do well also.’’ He was so annoyed by John- 
son’s criticism of his idol that he wanted to ‘‘thresh’’ his old jacket 
until his pension jangled in his pocket. He speaks candidly 
though with undue diffidence of his own poetry. He writes in a 
letter to Unwin: 

You, I think, were never a dabbler in rhyme. I have been 
one ever since I was fourteen years of age, when I began with 
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translating an elegy of Tibullus. I have no more right to the 
name of a poet than a maker of mouse traps has to that of an 
engineer; but my little exploits in this way have at times 
amused me so much that I have often wished myself a good 
one. Such a talent in verse as mine is like a child’s rattle— 
very entertaining to the trifler that uses it, and very disagree- 
able to all beside. But it has served to rid me of some melan- 
choly moments, for I only take it up as a gentleman performer 
does his fiddle. I have this peculiarity belonging to me as a 
rhymist, that though I am charmed to a great degree with my 
own work, while it is on the anvil, I can seldom bear to look 
at it when once it is finished. The more I contemplate it, the 
more it loses of its value, till I am at last quite disgusted with 
it. I then throw it by, take it up again perhaps ten years after, 
and am as much delighted with it as at first. ; 


This very English self-depreciation is the basis of Hazlitt’s rather 
niggardly treatment of him as ‘‘an elegant trifler.’’ 

Walter Bagehot has described Cowper as the most English of 
our poets, and the same simple uncritical patriotism that inspired 
the ‘‘Loss of the Royal George’’ and ‘‘Boadicea’’ peeps out occa- 
sionally in the letters. He was on the side of Hastings in the Indian 
controversy, as can be gathered from a short poem, enclosed in 
a letter to Lady Hesketh, though here his judgment may have been 
warped by personal friendship, since he had been at Westminster 
with him. On the American War and the French Revolution he 
speaks very naively. ‘‘The Americans,’’ he writes to Newton, 
‘‘who, if they had contented themselves with a struggle for lawful 
liberty would have deserved applause, seem to me to have incurred 
the guilt of parricide, by renouncing their parent, by making her 
ruin their favourite object, and by associating themselves with 
their worst enemy, for the accomplishment of their purpose. 
France, and of course Spain, have acted a treacherous, a thievish 
part. They have stolen America from England, and whether they 
are able to possess themselves of that jewel or not hereafter, it was 
doubtless what they intended.’’ As for the French, he tells Lady 
Hesketh that they ‘‘are a vain and childish people,’’ though he 
warns her that unless we have a reform here, we too shall have a 
revolution. Part of this reform was toleration for Dissenters and 
Catholics. Doubtless his friendly relations with the Throckmor- 
tons had helped to make him sympathetic towards Catholics. 
Whatever the cause, he remarks, ‘‘The dissenters, I think, Catho- 
lics, and others, have all a right to the privileges of all other 
Englishmen, because to deprive them is persecution; and persecu- 
tion on any account, but especially on a religious one, is an 
abomination.’’ He adds characteristically, ‘‘But after all, valeat 
respublica, I love my country, I love my King, and I wish eae 
and prosperity to Old England.”’ 
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But, above all, Cowper’s patriotism is a local one, and none the 
worse for that. He is, as one of his critics has said, ‘‘plain 
county Bucks.’’ Within that self-chosen circle he has described 
with loving fidelity the sights and sounds and simple joys of life 
in an English village. - There are fewer set descriptions of the 
natural background in the letters than in his poetry; the human 
element predominates. He has a keen eye for a village “‘character,”’ 
man or woman, and fastens on him or her with boyish merriment. 
There was the man who had resided at Olney twelve years, yet 
whom Cowper had seen but once conversing with a neighbour. 
‘‘He is of a very sturdy make, has a round belly, extremely pro- 
tuberant, which he evidently considers as his best friend, because 
it is his only companion, and it is the labour of his life to fill it.*’ 
Another ‘‘materialist’’ (in a more technical sense) was a farmer, 
George Mayne, who made it his principal glory to believe that he 
and his two mastiffs would come to one and the same conclusion, 
yet who desired to be buried in his pew, to make amends for 
having never visited it while he lived. The Olney fire threw several 
of these characters into high relief, George Griggs for instance, 
who, in the agitation of the moment, gave eighteen guineas to a 
woman whom he mistook for his wife, or Sue Riviss, who was 
arrested for stealing a piece of beef, ‘‘which, in her excuse, she 
said she intended to take care of.’’ Perhaps his happiest sustained 
effort of this kind is the following: ‘‘While I reposed myself 
yesterday evening in the shop of Mr. Palmer, lying at my length 
on the counter, a labouring man came in. He wanted a hat for 
his boy, and having bought one at two shillings, said he must 
have a handkerchief for himself, a silk one, to wear about his 
neck on Sundays. After much bargaining he suited himself with 
one at last for four shillings and sixpence. I liked the man’s looks, 
and having just one shilling in my purse, I held it to him, saying: 
‘Here, honest friend, here’s something toward paying for your 
purchase!’ He took the shilling and looked at me steadily for a 
long time, saying nothing. At last his surprise burst forth in 
these words: ‘I never saw such a gentleman in my life.’ He then 
faced about, and was again for a long time silent; but at last, 
turning to me again, he said: ‘If I had known you had been so 
stout I would have had a better’.’’ i 

Cowper’s kindly humour finds further scope in his well-known 
laughable accounts of Tom Freeman’s runaway horse, who ‘‘hav- 
ing a lively imagination, and very weak nerves, fancied he either 
saw or heard something, but was never able to say what,’’ and 
of the merciful beadle, who being deputed to whip Molly Boswell’s 
junior son for stealing, ‘‘had filled his left hand with red ochre, 
through which, after every stroke, he drew the lash of his whip, 
leaving the appearance of a wound upon the skin, but in reality 
not hurting him at all.’’ A good deal of this jesting is at the poet’s 
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own expense. He desires the Reverend William Unwin to buy 
him a handsome stock-buckle that will make him a figure at Olney ; 
he is anxious that the Monthly Reviewers should speak well of his 
poems, because he has a tender regard for his reputation amongst 
his neighbours, who may otherwise think him a dunce; he informs 
Lady Hesketh that he is a very smart youth for his years, though 
he has grown bald and fat, and that there is more hair in the 
world than ever had the honour to belong to him. He boasts that 
there is not a squire in the county who has made better squirrel- 
houses, hutches for rabbits or bird-cages than himself, and in the 
article of cabbage nets he has no superior. 

His hobbies and his pets are the chief topic of many letters, and 
he has the knack of interesting the reader in his carpentry, his 
gardening, and his quaint collection of pets, from the dog and the 
kittens (one has a whole delightful letter to herself), to his pigeons 
and his hares. Some of these find a place also in his tiny moral 
poems, but they behave less priggishly in the letters. It is aston- 
ishing what fun Cowper can extract from the most commonplace 
incidents. The Reverend William Unwin mentions a man named 
Twopenny in one of his letters to the poet. The odd name tickles 
Cowper’s fancy, and he speculates on the obstacle to promotion 
such a name must be. He cannot imagine a Captain Twopenny, 
Bishop Twopenny, Judge Twopenny. Should the French land in 
Thanet, he thinks it will be an opportunity for Mr. Twopenny to 
call himself Monsieur Deux Sous, or even Mr. Two Shoes. 

The style of the letters has all the twists and intonations and 
afterthoughts of familiar conversation, yet it never loses its 
urbanity. Cowper looked on Pope as a disgusting letter writer, 
because he was always polishing his sentences, and straining for 
effect. His own simple goodness and lack of affectation shine 
through all he writes, and put one immediately at one’s ease with 
him, and to a degree not so readily felt in the correspondence of 
Walpole or Gray. As Mr. Birrell aptly says, he is ‘‘as easy as an 
old shoe.’’ In these noisy and war-clouded days his letters are 
a soothing anodyne. 

JOSEPH W. DUNNE. 


Let my enemies rage. What can they do? They can take 
away my money, they can strip, proscribe, exile me. They can 
torture me with griefs and pains; and in the end if they be per- 
mitted they can even kill me. Can they do anything else? But 
Thou, O Lord, ‘‘hast stretched forth Thy hand against the wrath 
of my enemies’’ ; against all that my enemies can do, Thou hast 
stretched forth Thy hand. For my enemies cannot separate me 
from Thee; but Thou dost repay me the more, because Thou dost 
still delay: ‘‘Thou hast stretched forth Thy hand against the 
wrath of my enemies.’’ (St. Augustine. In Ps. cxxxvii, 13.) 
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America: Aug. 3, 1940. God on the Doorsteps—a Little Work 
in Great Britain, by Joseph G. Miles. [A valuable account, for 
American readers, of the campaign of the League for God.] 

CaTHoLic Heratp: Aug. 16, 1940. Our Missions are at Stake 
in Battle for Africa. [A noteworthy statement, by Cardinal 
Hinsley and two missionaries, of the tolerance and sympathy 
extended to Catholic missionaries in the African toeriinion under 
British rule. ] 

CHRISTIAN DemocraT: Aug., 1940. The French Collapse, by 
Barbara Ward. [An acute and thoughtful analysis of the 
reasons for France’s capitulation. | 

CoMMONWEAL : Aug. 2, 1940. Cities Kill, by L. G. Ligutti. [Has 
some startling facts and figures concerning the ‘‘urbanization’”’ 
of Catholics in the U.S.A. and the consequent decrease in their 
birth-rate. | 

Dustin Review: July, 1940. The Regeneration of Germany, by 
Hermann Rauschning. [Several useful thoughts on the in- 
ternal situation of Germany, with certain indications of how 
the decent elements there may reassert themselves. } 

H1sBERT JOURNAL: July, 1940. Guilt and Destiny in the German 
War, by the late Sir James B. Baillie, O.B.E. [Sir James 
Baillie’s last paper deals with the ‘‘dark satanic passion of power 
for power’s sake’’ and Germany’s guilt which may prove ‘‘the 
premonition of its doom.’’] 

IrtsH EcciesiasticaL Recorp: Aug., 1940. Hedonism and 
Reality, by Robert Hamilton. [A well-reasoned essay which 
shows how hedonism and reality are in irreconcilable opposi- 
tion. ] 

Irish MontuHiy: Aug., 1940. Crumbs from the Round Table, 
by Aodh de Blacam. [A charming appreciation of the old 
Arthurian culture as discovered in Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
Sir Thomas Malory.] 

Music anpD Liturcy: July, 1940. Practice not Theory, by Rev. 
Joseph Canneaux. [A useful account of the Liturgical Revival 
in action in a large parish, with a number of practical sugges- 
tions. } 

Sicn: Aug., 1940. The Papacy between Wars, by Denis Gwynn. 
[An admirable study of Pius XI as the Pope who made heroic 
and unceasing efforts to heal the wounds of one war, and to 
prevent the other. | 

TaBLet: Aug. 10 and 17, 1940. The Catholic Press in Nazi 

Germany, by a German Priest. [Contains a very detailed ac- 

count—an extract from a book soon to be published—of the 

gradual and total suppression of the German Catholic Press. ] 
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1—THE QUIET CARDINAL* 


RANCIS BOURNE was Archbishop of Westminster for more 

than thirty years. Throughout that long period he carried 
the burden and responsibilities of high office with gravity and 
dignity. Catholics had profound respect both for his person and 
his leadership, and his words were listened to by millions of non- 
Catholics with attention and sympathy. He was a judicious, pru- 
dent and wise churchman, whose public reputation was indeed a 
high one... It was, therefore, only natural that his biography should 
have been awaited eagerly, if not altogether without misgiving. 
For it is never easy to write the life of so prominent a figure so 
shortly after his death. There will always be certain questions 
outstanding to which, even on personal grounds, an adequate and 
final answer cannot yet be given. 

Mr. Oldmeadow’s first volume makes good reading. The earlier 
portion, which reconstructs—it must be admitted, out of scanty 
material—the family life of the Bournes from grandfather to grand- 
son, is interesting both for what it directly records as also for some 
admirable glimpses of Catholic London life during the nineteenth 
century. We are introduced to the future Cardinal as a boy at 
Clapham and Greenhithe; as a student at Ushaw, Ware, Ham- 
mersmith and St. Sulpice. He was never thoroughly well at 
Ushaw where his elder brother had broken down, nor was he quite 
happy at Ware. An interesting interlude occurred in 1880, from 
April to July, when he was at Woodchester with the intention of 
entering the Dominican Order: a subsequent idea of becoming a 
Salesian in 1887 may have been inspired by the visit paid by Don 
Bosco four years previously to St. Sulpice. From a curacy at 
West Grinstead he passed rapidly to the position of Seminary 
Superior at Henfield and Wonersh, and then, at a surprisingly — 
early age, he was appointed Bishop Auxiliary and soon Bishop of 
Southwark. After the death of Cardinal Vaughan came the trans- 
lation across the river to the See of Westminster. The first 
volume ends with the prolonged and embittered Education struggle 
from 1906 to 1908, and the vacillating behaviour of a Liberal 
Prime Minister during the Eucharistic Congress in London. These 
last chapters, which occupy about a third of the book, are the 
most detailed and the best written. 

It is an interesting work, and it well deserves to be read. But 


1 Francis Cardinal Bourne. By Ernest Oldmeadow. London: Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne. Pp. xiii, 402. ice, 165. n. 1940. 
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it must be confessed that it is not an ideal, perhaps not even a 
good biography. In the first place, too much of it is reconstruc- 
tion. The author admits this frankly. Here, he reminds us, oc- 
curs a ‘‘most tantalizing hiatus,’”’ there the details are of the 
scantiest. Gaps and lacunae are everywhere, and they have to be 
bridged and filled in with the probable and possible, with the ‘‘what 
must have been’’ and ‘‘what he might have thought.’’ The reader 
is left with the general impression that a biography on a smaller 
scale would have been more effective and of greater value. The 
second volume will, doubtless, be based upon fuller information. 

In the second place, in spite of his mastery of style and descrip- 
tion, the biographer has the unfortunate knack of obtruding him- 
self, of getting in the reader’s way. Continually do we meet the 
expression ‘‘the Cardinal’s biographer’’ or ‘‘Cardinal Bourne’s 
biographer,’’ or even ‘‘this unworthy scribe.’’ A good biographer 
introduces us to the man he is portraying, that we may know and 
appreciate him. But here we feel that we are seeing the Cardinal 
with Mr. Oldmeadow’s eyes, and, in some of the chapters, the 
Cardinal seems to be obscured rather than revealed. . 

The Life is rather spoiled by a certain apologetic note for which 
there was neither call nor need. ‘‘Not that this man was in- 
human,’’ we read in the introduction. It was a mistake to begin 
like this. The remark is followed by the lame statement that 
‘‘now and again he enjoyed a novel.’’ Elsewhere, it is urged that 
the Quiet Cardinal (his biographer’s title for his subject) was not 
the Cold Cardinal. After one or two incidents of Francis Bourne’s 
youth, we are treated to some irritating moralizing. ‘‘That Frank 
was no muff is clear’ (p. 33); and, on the same page, we are 
assured that ‘‘Frank Bourne was poles apart from those juvenile 
prodigies of one hundred per cent. piety who abound in old-style 
Catholic Hagiography.’’ Surely, this is all unnecessary? We 
can judge for ourselves from the Cardinal’s own character and 
career. It is the purpose of a biographer to let us see this with- 
out having himself to read us continual lessons. At times one 
feels that Mr. Oldmeadow is too much on the defensive, that he 
has a fancied enemy or critic at every corner, and that he must 
take every opportunity of pleading his case. 

Finally, very little is said of the canons and priests of the arch- 
diocese who served under Archbishop Bourne (the Cardinal’s hat 
will first appear in the later volume), and who helped to make his 
defence of Catholic rights the success it undoubtedly was. We 
trust that the second volume will do them somewhat fuller justice. 

J.M. 
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TRANGE, perhaps, that the whole of Mrs. Meynell’s verse 

could be contained in this slender volume of little more than two 
hundred pages. For, in 1913, before this had all been written, she 
was widely proposed as Poet Laureate. Mr. Garvin then pro- 
claimed her the greatest of living poets: a popular daily paper 
stated that to ignore her would be ‘‘to hand the laurel wreath half 
way up the ladder’’: while a plebiscite in an equally popular weekly 
favoured her next to Kipling—with Masefield, Hardy, Bridges, 
Yeats and the rest in the rear. 

“A volume of her Collected Poems was published in that same 
year, 1913. It included ‘‘Preludes,’’ issued as long ago as 1875— 
poems which have been described as ‘‘unquestionably the most 
interesting and extraordinary juvenilia in the history of English 
literature’’—as well as other verse, which appeared in small instal- 
ments in 1893, 1896 and 1902. All these reappear in the present 
book, together with the New Poems of 1913 and ten further poems, 
printed in 1915 by Francis Meynell in a tiny quarto edition limited 
to fifty copies: it contains also the verse of 1917 and 1923. To all 
this, two interesting additions have been made, the first, that of 
four poems which were to be found elsewhere—three in magazines 
and the fourth in a book—apart from the rest of her work: the 
second, of five poems, composed in 1869. These are contributed 
by Father Geoffrey Bliss, S.J., from a small theme-book which, 
for seventy years, has been in the possession of the English 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart, The book has twenty early 
poems, all in Alice Meynell’s handwriting: eight of them appear 
in the printed works in a condensed and altered form: the remain- 
ing twelve have never been published, and from them Father Bliss 
has selected five for inclusion in the present edition. These early 
poems are, he claims, ‘‘a body of juvenilia to which, for freshness 
of poetic power, it would be difficult to find a parallel in English 
literature.’’ 

Messrs. Burns and Oates deserve congratulations upon this ex- 
cellently produced edition. As for the poetry itself—that scarcely 
needs further commendation to-day. ‘‘Others abide our question’’ ; 
Mrs. Meynell has already her safely established place in our Eng- 
lish poetry of the Ottocento and Novecento. No anthology would 
be complete without her ‘‘Renouncement,’’ ‘‘The Shepherdess’’ or 
**The Lady Poverty.’’ Her early verse, surprisingly mellow and 
thoughtful for one so young, is rich with music and emotion, 
Later the thought advances and emotion seems to recede. Indeed, 
it is curious how the poetess looked back with a certain regret 


1 The Poems of Alice Meynell: Complete Edition. Edited by Frederick 
Page. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xiv, 222. Price, 4s. n. 1940. 
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upon her earlier work ; she wished to alter and improve it. Francis 
Thompson begged her not to do this. ‘‘I conjure Alice Meynell,’’ 
he wrote to her, ‘‘to leave us Alice Thompson [her maiden name], 
unimproved, unsophisticated, with her weakness and her strength, 
as we saw, accepted, admired and loved her.’’ Throughout all 
her verse can be glimpsed a charming and attractive character, 
and a deep Christian sense of life and duty and love, not untouched 
with the haunting appreciation of the melancholy of earthly things. 
One is reminded of Richard Le Gallienne’s description of her as a 
lady ‘‘who carried her learning and wore the flower of her gentle 
humane sanctity with such quiet grace, with so gentle and under- 
standing a smile. The touch of exquisite asceticism about her 
seemed but to accent the sensitive sympathy of her manner, the 
manner of one quite humanly and simply in this world, with all 
its varied interests, and yet not of it. . . However quietly she sat 
in her drawing-room of an evening with her family and friends 
about her, her presence radiated a peculiarly lovely serenity, like 
a twilight gay with stars.’’ In her poetry this quiet, serene and 

meditative note is very marked. 
This new and fuller edition of her work is highly welcome. It 
will be read most profitably in conjunction with Miss Viola Mey- 
nell’s ably-written and charming biography of her mother. 
J.M. 


3—STUDIES IN RUSSIAN RELIGION * 


AMBRIDGE was the scene last summer of a new Catholic 

enterprise—the Russian Summer School—and those who 
planned and carried out the project deserve every congratulation on 
their foresight, courage and labours, as well as for the book, edited 
by Count Bennigsen, which perpetuates their achievement. 

The first part of it is devoted to Father Ryder’s paper which 
gives a survey of Bolshevism and Religion, and does it very well, 
showing quite clearly that Bolshevism is, and must be, anti-reli- 
gious and anti-God, and that no amount of camouflage, designed 
to make the Reds and Pinks outside of Russia believe that freedom 
exists in religious matters, can alter that truth. Yet, for all that, 
religion is not dead in Russia—a fact which Father Ryder proves 
from complaints against it in the Russian press. 

This is followed by an essay of Pére Mailleux giving a brief 
account of the pre-Bolshevik conversions to Catholicism, which 
led up to, and culminated in the short apostolate in Russia of the 
Exarch Feodorov, a most courageous and sympathetic figure, 


1 Religion and Russia: Papers read at the Cambridge Summer School, 1939. 
London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. 125. Price, 5s. n. 1940. 
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whose success in his mission is a clear indication of the method to 
be pursued in a future apostolate. 

‘‘Reunion and the Liturgical Movement’’ is the title of Dom 
Theodore Wesseling’s paper which, after some hard sayings con- 
cerning Byzantium and a short review of later Russian Orthodox 
theological thought, sees the problem of reunion rather as a psycho- 
logical than a theological one, and therefore looks for a solution 
of the same nature. Following some wise comments on the 
methods so far employed, he insists that the idea of authority is 
fundamental, and that this problem must be faced without shirk- 
ing—of its nature, a somewhat bitter pill, but if embodied and en- 


shrined in the liturgical movement, as sweet as may be to a people 


that loves the liturgy. This paper provokes one to serious thought, 
partly perhaps because one is not ready to accept quite everything 
it contains. 

Mr. Attwater, who has done so much to make the Orthodox 
Churches known to Englishmen, provides the last big study of the 
volume, under the heading of ‘‘Russian Spirituality.’’ The Wes- 
tern Church is, in general, the more active and the more theo- 
logical; the Eastern, more contemplative and more patristic. Here 
it may be said that, because the Eastern Church is solely patristic, 


- it does not follow that it is more patristic than that of the West 


in its theology. This last remark is prompted by the feeling that 
Mr. Attwater’s great sympathy for Orthodoxy has made him unfair 
to the Western Church. ‘‘Italo-French-Irish Catholicism,’’ as 
found in England—we are informed—keeps many Anglicans from 
the Church, and clearly is not at all in the Orthodox spirit. It is 
not said in what precisely this ‘‘Italo-French-Irish Catholicism’’ 
shows itself—presumably not in things dogmatic but rather in de- 
votions which, of course, no one is bound to practise if he does not 
care for them. In any case, Italy, France and Ireland, together 
with England, make up a fair portion even of a Catholic Church: 
and probably, were the enquiry pushed further, Spain, Germany 
and the Americas would be found with much the same practices. 
Is it possible that the cause of it all lies in the fact that the Church 
is alive? A living rosebush, for example, bears flowers, whose life 
is that of the bush: and yet they are not the bush itself, but pro- 
ducts and at the same time manifestations of its life. A dead bush 
has no flowers. 

The book concludes with a few pages, again by Father Ryder, 
on the Church’s mission to Russia. Many devoted men have offered 
themselves for this task of evangelization by use of the Russian 
rite. May God hasten the day when they can labour in that coun- 


try and make their work fruitful. 
j.G. 
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ORN about the same time that the puny Romulus Augustulus 

died, Boethius in his short four dozen years of life did more 
to safeguard for times to come the classical heritage of antiquity 
than any other man of the later Roman Empire, and thereby fully 
earned his title of the last of the Romans. It is an odd coincidence 
that his greatest admirer in modern times, the late Adrian Fortes- 
cue, died at the same age, and died, moreover, as he was about to 
give the world a much-pondered edition of the ‘‘Consolation of 
Philosophy.’’ Miss Barrett’s book is not an edition of the works 
of Boethius, but an introduction to the man and his times, com- 
pact, neat and business-like. Naturally she gives much of her 
space to discussing the greater work, ‘‘The Consolation of Philo- 
sophy,’’ but the theological writings and the political career of 
Boethius are not neglected. She decides that - the authorship of the 
theological tractates is to be ascribed to Boethius with very high 
probability, almost with certainty. 

Despite this, and in spite of the orthodox Catholicism of these 
tractates, she is still intent on following the German rationalists 
of the eighteenth century in posing a pseudo-problem about the 
Christianity of Boethius. The only argument that can be brought 
against the Christianity of the author of the ‘‘Consolation of 
Philosophy’’ is drawn from the fact that he derives his comfort, 
in the tribulation of imprisonment and approaching death, from 
philosophy and not from the words of Holy Scripture, as might 
have been expected of a Christian. But when we are totally 
ignorant of the circumstances of his imprisonment, it is very pre- 
sumptuous to say that he ought to have done this or that during 
it. He may have had no copy of the Scriptures, his memory may 
have been poor, and in any case philosophy is a readier subject 
for speculation than is theology—in a literary vacuum. Besides, 
there are some quotations and near-quotations from the Scriptures 
to be found in the ‘‘Consolation,’’ and Dr. Fortescue provided a 
list of them which Miss Barrett does not discuss. It is also true 
that the ‘‘Consolation’’ is quite a long work, and could not have 
been written, even if the author had conducted his philosophizing 
at high speed, in a few days or weeks, and therefore it seems 
reasonable to suppose that after his condemnation Boethius had 
a considerable period of leisure to compile his ‘‘jail-journal,’’ and 
did so after the manner of Socrates waiting for the state-trireme 
to be sighted once more off Sunium. 

There is perhaps a deeper reason why in the present age it 
should seem strange to some that a professing Christian should 


1 Boethius. By Helen M. Barrett. Pp. ix, 
180. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 
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spend his last weeks in philosophizing rather than in meditating 
on the truths of revelation. This is that in a modern mind there 
is often the unquestioned assumption that any man, and particu- 
larly a man who suffers injustice, must make his own religion for 
himself, and not accept it from without, and that a crisis must 
bring him perforce to discard what he had before taken for dogma 
and for gospel. Miss Barrett is in the end inclined to admit that 
the author of the ‘‘Consolation of Philosophy’’ was a Christian 
after all, but she takes rather a long time coming to this conclu- 
sion. For the rest, her work is clear and comprehensive, though 
the part she assigns to Theodoric the Ostrogoth in the election of 
Pope Symmachus betrays a rather optimistic simplification of the 
facts, and her ascription to that king of a fair record in the matter 
of religious toleration is also too partial in view of the unhappy 
death of Pope John I at his hands. In the main, however, she has 
caught something of the fascination which held the minds of such 
different men as Alfred the Great, Dante, Chaucer, and Leibnitz in 
thrall to this last of the Romans. 


J.H.C. 


SHORT NOTICES 
BIBLICAL. 


HE Dominicans of Woodchester have arranged the Parables 

and Allegories from the Bible (Bloomsbury Publishing Co. : 
2s. 6d. n.) in a slender, but excellently-printed, volume. A few 
are taken from the Second Book of Kings and from Isaias and 
Ezechiel: but the great majority of them are, of course, the 
parables of our Lord Himself. It is useful to have them in this 
handy and attractive form, for they unite a simplicity of imagery 
with the deepest lessons. As the Foreword so well expresses it, 
they are stories of the Kingdom where our own Father is King. ' 
Implicitly, at least, they end with the same refrain, ‘‘and they 
~ all lived happily ever after.’’ That is their object and their un- 
quenchable hope. The volume is illustrated with a number of 
quite worthy black-and-white drawings. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


A Religious of the Society of the Holy Child has compiled, in 
The God Who Giveth Joy (Sands: 1s. 6d. n.), a number of pas- 
sages from both New and Old Testament under appropriate head- 
ings. The nature of the headings will be sufficiently clear from 
the words, Joy, Peace, Light, Life, Mercy and Strength, which 
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they contain. The authoress makes no claim to scholarship and 
states modestly that the purpose of her small book is to persuade 
its readers to turn to the Bible and to discover for themselves its 
treasures. It is a convenient and neatly-produced book. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


One of the results of the war has been to obscure the fact that 
the twelve months from September, 1939, to September, 1940, 
represented the fourth centenary of the Society of Jesus. It is 
hoped, however, that the centenary may be duly celebrated at 
some not too distant date. Meanwhile, from India comes a small 
book, Saints and Blessed of the Society of Jesus, compiled by 
Father Ambruzzi, S.J., and published by The Good Shepherd 
Press, Bangalore (price, 1s. 4d. and 1s.). The book contains a 
short biography of the various Saints and Beati of the Society, 
and adds in every case the Collect, Secret and Post Communion 
of their respective Masses. Since the foundation of the Society, 
twelve of its members have been canonized as Confessors, and 
five more have been declared Beati. These include such well-known 
figures in the Church as Ignatius, Francis Xavier, Aloysius, Peter 
Canisius and Robert Bellarmine, the two last-named being also 
Doctors of the Church. Of the Society’s Martyrs twelve also 
have been canonized—three Japanese, Paul, John and James, a 
Pole, Andrew Bobola, and eight North American Martyrs, among 
them John de Brebceuf and Isaac Jogues. In addition, a hundred 
and thirty-seven Jesuit Martyrs have been beatified : these include 
thirty-four, put to death in Japan, twenty-one English Martyrs, 
the twenty-three Martyrs of Paris, and Blessed Ignatius de 
Azevedo with his thirty-nine companions. Though the book is a 
small one, the biographies that it contains are useful, and, for 
their purpose, adequate. It should help to stimulate devotion 
to the Jesuit Saints. 

Mrs. Margaret Yeo is well known as the authoress of several 
saintly biographies. Her latest work is the life of Claude de la 
Colombiére (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d. n.). Starting from his early 
years in St. Symphorien d’Ozon and Lyons, she lets us follow, 
in sufficient detail and with admirable sympathy, his entrance into 
the Society of Jesus, his quiet years at Avignon, and his more 
public career both in Paris and London. Blessed Claude was so 
closely associated with St. Margaret Mary at Paray-le-Monial and 
with the spread of the devotion of the Sacred Heart, that all who 
have felt drawn to that devotion should acquaint themselves with 
the story of his life. This story they now have admirably told by 
Mrs. Yeo. The book endeavours to find a middle way between 
the scholarly biography and the popular work. It is scholarly 
because it is based on documents and has at the end a full biblio- 
graphy ; at the same time it is exceedingly readable. The authoress 
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has the power of re-creating the historical atmosphere, and there 
are charming vignettes dotted up and down the volume—for 
example, the whir of looms sounding from the old houses down 
the Montée St. Barthélemy at Vienne, or at Paray-le-Monial ‘‘the 
tower of St. Nicholas, the high-pitched roofs of the Abbey and 
chateau, the silver thread of the Bourbince woven through the 
green plain,’’ or, at London in St. James’s Park, the cherry and 
apple blossom drifting ‘‘like white and red snowflakes to lie on 
the sheep-cropped turf.’’ 

Two short biographies, one of the recently canonized Gemma 
Galgani (Talbot Press: 2s. 6d. n.)—a new and revised edition of 
the brief life by Fr. Philip Coghlan, based on the well-known work 
of Fr. Germano—the other by Canon A. Helleu, of the Foundress 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor, Jeanne Jugan (Sands : 1s. 6d. n.), 
will serve to inform the devout clients of these two holy souls of 
the essential facts of their lives. Many, doubtless, will know of 
the remarkable features of the life of the Italian saint, but this 
cheap short life will extend still further popular devotion to her, 
whilst for very many the story of the beginnings of the famous 
‘*Little Sisters’’ will be new and welcome. 

The Sisters of Mercy are so deservedly famous that a Life of 
Catherine McAuley, their foundress, is bound to be received with 
attention. Unfortunately, however, it must be admitted that One 
Life in Christ (Kenedy: $1.50), by Sister Mary of the Angels, 
hardly comes up to expectation as a Life of that great Irish woman. 
The large biography, published in New York as long ago as 1866, 
was a product of its times: but it did allow incidents to speak for 
themselves and permitted the character of the subject to appear 
for the reader’s appreciation. The present work is too prone to 
gloss its brief chronicle with extracts from modern spiritual writers 
which are not very striking, or with verses from Scripture. The 
book claims to make available much hitherto unused information: 
and indeed it is noticeable that the story recorded here on p. 48 
differs in some particulars from the earlier version. But there is 
no fitting attempt to deal with that perpetual problem of every 
foundress, namély, the new recruit who has visions directing her 
to alter the whole spirit of the Institute. Mother McAuley dealt 
with this difficulty admirably, as the older Life showed us: of this 
we are here told nothing. The heroism shown by the new Insti- 
tute, when not yet six months old, during the cholera outbreak in 
Dublin, is likewise passed over, although the protection which 
God accorded to the nuns at the beginning of their religious life 
must have been a constant inspiration to them and to that second 
generation of Sisters of Mercy during the Crimean War and the 
Famine. Mother McAuley was never afraid to criticize (‘Charity 
sermon, bad,’’ she notes in one of her letters), but this directness 
or strength of character is not well brought out in this book which 
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does not quote from her letters at all freely. These various omis- 

sions do not mar the volume irreparably, but they do detract some- 

what from its full value. 
VERSE. 

In Tiring of Tongues (Keyswift, Ltd., Edgware: 3s. 3d.), Mr. 
J. R. Constance presents us with a number of his occasional poems. 
The Foreword is somewhat mysterious and involved, and far too 
solemn for the slight verses that follow. This is not to say that 
they have not a merit of their own. _ They are friendly, deal with 
ordinary human things, and there is a touch of religion in them 

; which is quite welcome. Sights and music remind him of long- 
forgotten scenes; he rummages at leisure in an old bookshop 
where 

‘branching shelves like spreading trees 
Shelter my soul with quiet ease—’’ 


or he voices the old horse’s lament and plea for ‘‘tasks on the 

soil’’ and ‘‘the healing kiss of harvest sun.’’ But occasionally there 

are lapses into what is, quite frankly, the discordant and the banal. 

A line like the following, ‘“‘I see—through tear-blurred eyes—a 
: rusty tin. . .”’ needs little commentary. 


FICTION, 


Father Aloysius Roche, whose versatile pen has produced many 
a useful little work, has now written a thriller for evacuated chil- 
dren. On a certain Night of Adventure (Sands: 3s. 6d. n.) the 
Four Musketeers had many stirring experiences in a mysterious 
Manor House on the Essex coast, and the suspense is sufficiently 
sustained and the plot sufficiently exciting for the young mind to 

_ make the book a suitable present for the pre-Edgar Wallace stage 
of childhood. 

| MISCELLANEOUS. 

Those of our readers who have seen, acted in or read ‘‘Cinder- 
ella,’’ will be delighted to hear of another pantomime, Aladdin 
(Manresa Press: 1s.), by the same author. Father Basset’s wit 

flashes in and out like his own genie, and the authentic flavour of 
the pantomime survives, is even enhanced by topical allusions to 
| incendiary bombs and Marshal Goering. Wherever your school 
| may find itself this Christmas, you will want to have a panto- 
mime. Here is the very thing. 
Less than twenty years ago a handful of earnest Catholics 
| formed themselves into the ‘‘Association of our Lady of Mercy,”’ 
the purpose of which was to visit and make friends with lonely 
; sufferers in the Dublin hospitals. From this simple beginning 
; 


there has blossomed forth the movement known as The Legion 
of Mary, the history of which is given us in the last work of Miss 
Cecily Hallack (Frederick Muller: 5s. n.). The growth of the 
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Legion has indeed been a rapid one. First adopting its present 
title in 1925, it ventured as far afield as Waterford two years 
later: in 1928 it crossed to Scotland, where it now has 130 pre- 
sidia: the next year saw its first beginnings in England, centred 
around the Sacred Heart Convent, Hammersmith, and St. Mary’s, 
Cadogan Street. During the last decade it has spread as far as 
the United States, India and China, and penetrated into every 
dominion of the British Commonwealth. Its work is varied, but 
it may briefly be described as rescue work and the subsequent 
Christian formation of the rescued. In the different countries 
hostels have been opened for both men and women, and these 
hostels proclaim their association with our Lady in such names 
as ‘‘Sancta Maria,’’ ‘‘Regina Coeli,’’ and the ‘‘Morning Star.’’ 
As is pointed out in this book, the hostels are not mere ‘‘shelters 
for the irresponsible, but schools in responsibility,’’ in which indi- 
viduals are brought back to the first principles of Catholic thought 
and living. Throughout the book emphasis is strongly placed 
upon the spirit of the legionaries, and there is real depth in their 
profession that they do not work and fight ‘‘as a collection of 
people dedicated to Mary, but as Mary.’’ The history of the 


movement makes both interesting and inspiring reading. There 
is a digression on English devotion to our Lady which seems 
slightly out of place in this kind of history, and it is surely ex- 
aggeration to assert that the Church holds St. Mary Magdalen 


to be ‘‘the most honoured woman after our Lady herself’’ (p. 28). 
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